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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LIFE OF CAPTAIN LEWIS. 


{r will be perceived that the following sketch of the life of the late go- 
vernor Lewis, is from the pen of Mr. Jerrerson. It is prefixed to the History 
of the Expedition to the Pacific ocean, conducted in chief by that enlighten- 
ed and intrepid soldier. Our readers will probably be of opinion that the 
most valuable part of this paper is that which contains the instructions of 
the executive of the United States to captain Lewis, sketching the general 
outline of the expedition, and specifying, with great ability, the conduct to 
be pursued towards the aborigines of the country, together with the leading 
points in the history of that people, and the various objects of nature, to 
which the attention of the adventurers was to be in a particular manner, and 
as it were, ex officio, directed. They will, at least, agree with us, that that 
detail embraces matter useful and interesting, in no common degree, to those 
who may be called on hereafter, or who may, of their own accord, undertake, 
to explore new regions in the wilderness of our country. 

It must be acknowledged that the biographical record of the unfortunate 
Lewis is short. With the exception, however, of the three years during 
which he was engaged in the expedition to the Pacific ocean, his life was 
marked with few incidents worthy of notice. But those whe would know 
and appreciate him thoroughly, must observe and,examine him well, when 
exploring, with his brave associates, the wilds of the Missouri, the Rocky 
mountains, and the river Columbia. ‘his can be done only through the me- 
dium of the history of that expedition, lately published in this city; a work 
which, for the variety, interest, and importance of the matter which it con- 
tains, stands deservedly high in the estimation ef the public, and shenld be 
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read by every one desirous of becoming acquainted with the character and 
resources of the western world, That work is to be regarded in the light of 
a faithful representation of the life and conduct of captain Lewis during the 
period he was engaged in his expedition: it is his mental portrait for the time; 
and it must be acknowledged that the picture it exhibits is rare, striking, 
and even sublime. The chief of the party is there represented as a leader, 
who for patient perseverance, firmness of purpose, inflexible fortitude, intre- 
pidity of spirit, and hardihood of soul, was never surpassed: and such in re- 
ality was his true character. 

We have only to join our country in lamenting his early loss, and to regret 
that it has not been in our power to have the biographical memoir here 
presented, accompanied by a well executed likeness of him. This deficien- 
cy, however, it shall be our business to remedy in a future number of the 
Port Folio. Ep. 


Monticello, August 18, 1813. 
SIR, 


In compliance with the request conveyed in your letter of 
May 25, have endeavoured to obtain from the relations and friends 
of the late governor Lewis, information of such incidents of his 
life as might be not unacceptable to those who may read the nar- 
rative of his western discoveries. The ordinary occurrences of a 
private life, and those also while acting in a subordinate sphere in 
the army, in atime of peace, are not deemed sufficiently interest- 
ing to occupy the public attention; but a general account of his 
parentage, with such smaller incidents as marked his early cha- 
racter are briefly noted; and to these are added, as being peculi- 
arly within my own knowledge, whatever related to the public, 
mission. The result of my inquiries and recollections shall now 
be offered, to be enlarged or abridged as you may think best; or 
otherwise to be used with the materials you may have collected 
from other sources. 


Meriwether Lewis, late governor of Louisiana, was born on thé 
18th of August, 1774, near the town of Charlottesville, in the 
county of Albemarle, in Virginia, of one of the distinguished 
families of that state. John Lewis, one of his father’s uncles, was 
a member of the king’s council, before the revolution. Another 
of them, Fielding Lewis, married a sister of general Washington. 
His father, William Lewis, was the youngest of five sons of colo- 
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nel Robert Lewis, of Albemarle, the fourth of whom, Charles, 
was one of the early patriots who stepped forwalll in the com- 
mencement of the revolution, and commanded one of the regi- 
ments first raised in Virginia, and placed on continental establish- 
ment. Happily situated at home, with a wife and young family, 
and a fortune placing him at ease, he left all to aid in the liberation 
of his country from foreign usurpations, then first unmasking their 
ultimate end and aim. His good sense, integrity, bravery, enter- 
prise, and remarkable bodily powers, marked him as an officer of 
great promise; but he unfortunately died early in the revolution. 
Nicholas Lewis, the second of his father’s brothers, commanded 
a regiment of militia in the successful expedition of 1776, against 
the Cherokee Indians; who seduced by the agents of the British 
government to take up the hatchet against us, had committed 
great havoc on our southern frontier, by murdering and scalping 
helpless women and children, according to their cruel and coward- 
ly principles of warfare. The chastisement they then received 
closed the history of their wars; and prepared them for receiving 
the elements of civilization, which zealously inculcated by the 
present government of the United States, have rendered them an 
industrious, peaceable, and happy people. This member of the 
family of Lewises, whose bravery was so usefully proved on this 
eccasion, was endeared to all who knew him by his inflexible 
probity, courteous disposition, benevolent heart, and engaging 
modesty and manners. He was the umpire of all the private dif- 
ferences of his county—selected always by both parties. He was 
also the guardian of Meriwether Lewis, of whom we are now to 
speak, and who had lost his father at an early age. He continued 
some years under the fostering care of a tender mother, of the 
respectable family of Meriwethers, of the same county; and was 
remarkable even in infancy for enterprise, boldness, and discretion. 
When only eight years of age he habitually went out, in the dead 
of night, alone with his dogs, into the forest, to hunt the raccoon 
and opossum, which, seeking their food in the night, can then on- 
ly be taken. In this exercise, no season or circumstance could 
obstruct his purpose—plunging through the winter’s snows and 
frozen streams in pursuit of his object. At thirteen he was put 
te the Latin school, and continued at that until eighteen, when he 
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returned to his mother, and entered on the cares of his farm; hav- 
ing, as well as a younger brother, been left by his father with a 
competency for all the correct and comfortable purposes of tem-~- 
perate life. His talent for observation, which had led him to an 
accurate knowledge of the plants and animals of his own country, 
would have distinguished him as a farmer; but at the age of twen- 
ty, yielding to the ardour of youth, and a passion for more daz- 
zling pursuits, he engaged as a volunteer in the body of militia 
which were called out by general Washington, on occasion of the 
discontents produced by the excise taxes in the western parts of 
the United States; and from that situation he was removed to the 
regular service as a lieutenant in the line. At twenty-three he was 
promoted to a captaincy; and, always attracting the first attention 
where punctuality and fidelity were requisite, he was appointed 
paymaster to his regiment. About this time a circumstance oc- 
curred, which, leading to the transaction which led to the expedi- 
tion to the Pacific ocean, will justify a recurrence to its original 
idea. While I resided in Paris, John Ledyard, of Connecticut, ar- 
rived there, well known in the United States for energy of body 
and mind. He had accompanied captain Cook on his voyage to 
the Pacific ocean; and distinguished himself on that voyage by his 
intrepidity. Being of a roaming disposition, he was now panting 
for some new enterprise. His immediate object at Paris was te 








engage a mercantile company in the fur-trade of the western 
coast of America, in which however he failed. I then proposed 
to him to go by land to Kamschatka, cross in some of the Russian 
vessels to Nootka Sound, fall down into the latitude of the Mis- 
souri, and penetrate to, and through that, to the United States. He 
eagerly seized the idea, and only asked to be assured of the per- 
mission of the Russian government. I interested, in obtaining that, 
M. de Simoulin, minister plenipotentiary of the empress at Paris, 
but more especially the baron de Grimm, minister plenipotentia- 
ry of Saxe-Gotha, her more special agent and correspondent there 
in matters not immediately diplomatic. Her permission was ob- 
tained, and an assurance of protection while the course of the 
voyage should be through her territories. Ledyard set out from 
Paris, and arrived at St. Petersburgh after the empress had left 
that place to pass the winter, I think, at Moscow. His finances 
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not permitting him to make unnecessary stay at St. Petersburgh, 
he left it with a passport from one of the ministers; and at two 
hundred miles from Kamschatka, was obliged to take up his win- 
ter quarters. He was preparing, in the spring to resume his jour- 
ney, when he was arrested by an officer of the empress, who by 
this time had changed her mind, and forbidden his proceeding. 
He was put into a close carriage, and conveyed day and night, 
without ever stopping, till they reached Poland, where he was set 
down, and left to himself. The fatigue of this journey broke down 
his constitution; and when he returned to Paris his bodily strength 
was much impaired. His mind, however, remained firm, and he 
after this undertook the journey to Egypt. I received a letter 
from him, full of sanguine hopes, dated at Cairo, the 15th of No- 
vember, 1788, the day before he was to set out for the head of the 
Nile; on which day, however, he ended his career and life: and 
thus failed the first attempt to explore the western part of our 
northern continent. 

In 1792, I proposed to the American Philosophical Society, 
that we. should set on foot a subscription to engage some compe- 
tent person to explore that region in the opposite direction; that 
is, by ascending the Missouri, crossing the Stony mountains, and 
descending the nearest river to the Pacific. Captain Lewis being 
then stationed at Charlottesville, on the recruiting service, warm- 
ly solicited me to obtain for him the execution of that object. 
I told him it was propesed that the person engaged should be at- 
tended by a single companion only, to avoid exciting alarm among 
the Indians. This did not deter him; but Mr. Andre Michaux, a 
professed botanist, author of the Flora Boreali-Americana, and of 
the Histoire des Chesnes d’Amerique, offering his services, they 
were accepted. He received his instructions, and when he had 
reached Kentucky in the prosecution of his journey, he was over- 
taken by an order from the minister of France, then at Philadel- 
phia, to relinquish the expedition, and to pursue elsewhere the 
botanical inquiries on which he was employed by that government: 
and thus failed the second attempt for exploring that region. 

In 1803, the act for establishing trading houses with the In- 
dian tribes being about to expire, some modifications of it were 
recommended: to congress by a confidential message of January 
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18th, and an extension of its views to the Indians on the Missou- 
ri. In order to prepare the way, the message proposed the send- 
ing an exploring party to trace the Missouri to its source, to cross 
the Highlands, and follow the best water-communication which 
offered itself from thence to the Pacific ocean. Congress ap- 
proved the proposition, and voted a sum of money for carrying it 
into execution. Captain Lewis, who had then been near two years 
with me as private secretary, immediately renewed his solicitations 
to have the direction of the party. I had now had opportunities 
of knowing him intimately. Of courage undaunted; possessing 
a firmness and perseverance of purpose which nothing but impos- 
sibilities could divert from its direction; careful as a father of those 
committed to his charge, yet steady in the maintenance of order 
and discipline; intimate with the Indian character, customs, and 
principles; habituated to the hunting life; guarded by exact ob- 
servation of the vegetables and animals of his own country, against 
losing time in the description of objects already possessed; hon- 
est, disinterested, liberal, of sound understanding, and a fidelity to 
truth so scrupulous, that whatever he should report would be as 
certain as if seen by ourselves; with all these qualifications, as if 
selected and implanted by nature in one body for this express pur- 
pose, I could have no hesitation in confiding the enterprise to him. 
To fill up the measure desired, he wanted nothing but a greater 
familiarity with the technical language of the natural sciences, and 
readiness in the astronomical observations necessary for the geo- 
graphy of his route. To acquire these he repaired immediately to 
Philadelphia, and placed himself under the tutorage of the dis- 
tinguished professors of that place, who with a zeai and emulation, 
enkindled by an ardent devotion to science, communicated to him 
freely the information requisite for the purposes of the journey. 
While attending too, at Lancaster, the fabrication of the arms with 
which he chose that his men should be provided, he had the bene- 
fit of daily communication with Mr. Andrew Ellicot, whose expe- 
rience in astronomical observation, and practice of it in the woods, 
enabled him to apprise captain Lewis of the wants and difficul- 
ties he would encounter, and of the substitutes and resources of. 


fered by a woodland and uninhabited country. 
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Deeming it necessary he should have some person with him 
of known competence to the direction of the enterprise, in the 
event of accident to himself, he proposed William Clark, brother 
of general George Rogers Clark, who was approved, and, with 
that view, received a commission of captain. 

In April, 1803, a draught of his instructions was sent to cap- 
tain Lewis, and on the twentieth of June they were signed in the 
following form: 

“ To Meriwether Lewis, esquire, captain of the first regiment 
ef infantry of the United States of America. 

“ Your situation as secretary of the President of the United 
States, has made you acquainted with the objects of my confiden- 
tial message of January 18, 1803, to the legislature; you have 
seen the act they passed, which, though expressed in general 
terms, was meant to sanction those objects, and you are appointed 
to carry them into execution. 

“ Instruments for ascertaining, by celestial observations, the 
eeography of the country through which you will pass, have been 
already provided. Light articles for barter and presents among 
the Indians, arms for your attendants, say for from ten to twelve 
men, boats, tents, and other travelling apparatus, with ammunition, 
medicine, surgical instruments, and provisions, you will have pre- 
pared, with such aids as the secretary at war can yield in his de- 
partment; and from him also you will receive authority to engage 
among our troops, by voluntary agreement, the number of atten- 
dants above mentioned; over whom you, as their commanding of- 
ficer, are invested with all the powers the laws give in such a case. 

“ As your movements, while within the limits of the United 
States will be better directed by occasional communications, adap- 
ted to circumstances as they arise, they will not be noticed here. 
What follows, will respect your proceedings after your departure 
from the United States. 

“ Your mission has been communicated to the ministers here 
from France, Spain, and Great Britain, and through them to their 
governments; and such assurances given them as to its objects, as 
we trust will satisfy them. The country of Louisiana having been 
ceded by Spain to France, the passport you have from the minis- 
ter of France, the representative of the present sovereign of the 
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country, will be a protection with all its subjects; and that from the 








minister of England will entitle you tothe friendly aid of any tra-~ 
ders of that allegiance with whom you may happen to meet. 

“The object of your mission is to explore the Missouri river, 
and such principal streams of it, as, by its course and communi- 
cation with the waters of the Pacific ocean, whether the Colum- 
bia, Oregan, Colorado, or any other river, may offer the most di- 
rect and practicable water communication across the continent, for 
the purposes of commerce. 

“ Beginning at the mouth of the Missouri, you will take ob- 
servations of latitude and longitude, at all remarkable points on 
the river, and especially at the mouths of rivers, at rapids, at 
islands, and other places and objects distinguished by such natu- 
ral marks and characters, of a durable kind, as that they may with 
certainty be recognised hereaiter. The courses of the river be- 
tween these points of observation may be supplied by the compass, 
the log-line, and by time, corrected by the observations themselves. 
The variations of the needle, too, in different places should be 
noticed. 

“ The interesting points of the portage between the heads of 
the Missouri, and of the water offering the best communication 
with the Pacific ocean, should also be fixed by observation; and 
the course of that water to the ocean, in the same manner as that 
of the Missouri. 

‘ Your observations are to be taken with great pains and accu- 
racy; to be entered distinctly and intelligibly for others as well as 
yourself; to comprehend all the elements necessary, with the aid 
of the usual tables, to fix the latitude and longitude of the places 
at which they were taken; and are to be rendered to the war-of- 
fice, for the purpose of having the calculations made concurrently 
by proper persons within the United States. Several copies of 
these, as well as of your other notes, should be made at leisure 
times, and put into the care of the most trust-worthy of your at- 
tendants to guard, by multiplying them against the accidental los- 
ses to which they will be exposed. A further guard would be, 
that one of these copies be on the cuticular membranes of the pa- 
per-birch, as less liable to injury frem damp than common paper. 
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“The commerce which may be carried on with the people 
inhabiting the line you will pursue, renders a knowledge of those 
people important. You will therefore endeavour to make your- 
self acquainted, as far as a diligent pursuit of your journey shall 
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“ Their language, traditions, monuments; 

“ Their ordinary occupations in agriculture, fishing, hunting. 
war, arts, and the implements for these; : 

_“ Their food, clothing, and domestic accommodations: 

“ The diseases prevalent among them, and the remedies they 
use; 

“ Moral and physical circumstances, which distinguish them 
from the tribes we know; 

“ Peculiarities in their laws, customs, and dispositions; 
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“ And articles of commerce they may need or furnish, and te 
what extent. 

“ And, considering the interest which every nation has in ex- 
tending and strengthening the authority of reason and justice 
among the people around them, it will be useful to acquire what Pu 
knowledge you can of the state of morality, religion, and infor- a 
mation among them; as it may better enable those who may en- 
deavour to civilize and instruct them, to adapt their measures to 
the existing notions and practices of those on whom they are to : 
operate. Be 

“ (ther objects worthy of notice will be— ia 

“‘ The soil and face of the country, its growth and vegetable 
productions, especially those not of the United;States; 

“ The animals of the country generally, and especially those 
not known in the United States; 

“ The remains and accounts of any which may be deemed 
rare or extinct; 

“The mineral productions of every kind, but more particular- 
ly metals, lime-stone, pit-coal, and saltpetre; salines and mineral 
waters, noting the temperature of the last, and such circumstan- 
ces as may indicate their character; 

“ Volcanic appearances; 
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“ Climate, as characterized by the thermometer, by the pro- 
portion of rainy, cloudy, and clear days; by lightning, hail, snow, 
ice; by the access and recess of frost; by the winds prevailing at 
different seasons; the dates: at which particular plants put forth, 
or lose their flower or leaf: times of appearance of particular 
birds, reptiles or insects. 

* Aithough your route will be along the channel of the Mis- 
souri, yet you will endeavour to inform yourself, by inquiry, of the 
character and extent of the country watered by its branches, and 
especially on its southern side. The North river, or Rio Bravo, 
which runs into the gulf of Mexico, and the North river, or Rio 
Colorado, which runs into the gulf of California, are understood 
to be the principal streams heading opposite to the waters of the 
Missouri, and running southwardly. Whether the dividing grounds 
between the Missouri and them are mountains or flat lands, what 
are their distance from the Missouri, the character of the inter- 
mediate country, and the people inhabiting it, are worthy of parti- 
cular inquiry. The northern waters of the Missouri are less te 
be inquired after, because they have been ascertained to a con- 
siderable degree, and are still ina course of ascertainment by En- 
glish traders and travellers; but if you can learn any thing cer- 

tain of the most northern source of the Missisippi, and of its po- 
sition relatively to the Lake of the Woods, it will be interest- 
ing to us. Some account too of the path of the Canadian traders 
from the Missisippi, at the mouth of the Ouisconsing to where it 
strikes the Missouri, and of the soil and rivers in its course is 
desirable. 

“ Jn all your intercourse with the natives, treat them in the 
most friendly and conciliatory manner which their own conduct 
will admit; allay all jealousies as to the object of your journey; 
satisfy them of its innocence; make them acquainted with the po- 
sition, extent, character, peaceable and commercial dispositions of 
the United States: of our wish to be neighbourly, friendly, and use- 
ful te them, and of our dispositions to a commercial intercourse 
with them; confer with them onthe points most convenient as 
mutual emporiums, and the articles of most desirable interchange 
for them and us. If a few of their influential chiefs, within prac- 
ticable distance, wish to visit us, arrange such a visit with them, 
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and furnish them with authority to call on our officers on their en- 
tering the United States, to have them conveyed to this place at 
the public expense. If any of them should wish to have some 
of their young people brought up with us, and taught such arts 
as may be useful to them, we will receive, instruct, and take care 
of them. Such a mission, whether of influential chiefs, or of 
young people, would give some security to your own party. Car- 
ry with you some matter of the kine-pox; inform those of them 
with whom you may be of its efficacy as a preservative from the 
small pox, and instruct and encourage them in the use of it. This 
may be especially done wherever you winter. 

“ As it is impossible for us to foresee in what manner you will 
be received by those people, whether with hospitality or hostility, 
so it is impossibe to prescribe the exact degree of perseverance 
with which you are to pursue your journey. We value too much 
the lives of citizens to offer them to probable destruction. Your 
numbers will be sufficient to secure you against the unauthorized 
opposition of individuals, or of small parties; but if a superior 
force, authorized, or not authorized, by a nation, should be arrayed 
against your further passage, and inflexibly determined to arrest 
it, you must decline its further pursuit and return. In the loss of 
yourselves we should lose also the information you will have ac- 
quired. By returning safely with that, you may enable us to re- 
new the essay with better calculated means. To your own dis- 
cretion, therefore, must be left the degree of danger you may risk, 
and the point at which you should decline, only saying we wish 
you to err on the side of your safety, and to bring back your party 
safe, even if it be with less information. 

“ As far up the Missouri as the white settlements extend, an 
intercourse will probably be found to exist between them and the 
Spanish posts of St. Lewis opposite Cahokia, or St. Genevieve op- 
posite Kaskaskia. From still further up the river the traders may 
furnish a conveyance fer letters. Beyond that you may perhaps 
be able to engage Indians to bring letters for the government to 
Cahokia, or Kaskaskia, on promising that they shall there receive 
such special compensation as you shall have stipulated with them. 
Avail yourself of these means to communicate to us, at seasonable 
intervals, a copy of your journal, notes and observations of every 
kind, putting into cypher whatever might do injury if betrayed. 
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“ Should you reach the Pacific ocean, inform yourself of the 
circumstances which may decide whether the furs of those parts 
may be collected as advantageously at the head of the Missouri 
(convenient as is supposed to the waters of the Colorado and Ore- 
gan or Columbia) as at Nootka Sound, or any other point of that 
coast; and that trade be consequent!y conducted through the Mis- 
souri and United States more beneficially than by the circumnavi- 
gation now practised. 

‘On your arrival on that coast, endeavour to learn if there be 
any port within your reach frequented by the sea vessels of any 
nation, and to send two of your trusty people back by sea, in such 
a way as shall appear practicable, with a copy of your notes; and 
should you be of opinion that the return of your party by the way 
they went will be imminently dangerous, then ship the whole, and 
return by sea, by the way either of Cape Horn, or the Cape of 
Good Hope, as you shall be able. As you will be without money, 
clothes, or provisions, you must endeavour to use the credit of the 
United States to obtain them; for which purpose open letters of 
credit shall be furnished you, authorizing you to draw on the ex- 
ecutive of the United States, or any of its officers, in any part of 
the world, on which draughts can be disposed of, and to apply 
with our recommendations to the consuls, agents, merchants, or 
citizens of any nation with which we have intercourse, assuring 
them, in our name, that any aids they may furnish you, shall be 
honourably repaid, and on demand. Our consuls, Thomas Hewes, 
at Batavia, in Java, William Buchanan, in the Isles of France and 
Bourbon, and John Elmslie, at the Cape of Good Hope, will be 
able to supply your necessities, by draughts on us. 

“ Should you find it safe to return by the way you go, after 
sending two of your party round by sea, or with your whole party, 
if no conveyance by sea can be found, do so; making such obser- 
vations on your return as may serve to supply, correct, or confirm 
those made on your outward journey. 

“On reentering the United States, and reaching a place of 
safety, discharge any of your attendants who may desire and de- 
serve it, procuring for them immediate payment of all arrears of 
pay, and clothing which may have incurred since their departure, 
and assure them that they shall be recommended to the liberality 
of the legislature for the grant of a soldier’s portion of land each, 
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as proposed in my message to congress, and repair yourself, with 
your papers, to the seat of government. 

“To provide on the accident of your death, against anarchy, 
dispersion, and the consequent danger to your party, and total fail- 
ure of the enterprise, you are hereby authorized, by any instru- 
ment signed and written in your own hand, to name the person 
among them who shall succeed to the command on your decease, 
and by like instruments to change the nomination, from time to 
time, as further experience of the characters accompanying you 
shall point out superior fitness; and all the powers and authorities 
given to yourself are, in the event of you death, transferred to, and 
vested in the successor so named, with further power to him and 
his successors, in like manner to name each his successor, who 
on the death of his predecessor, shall be invested with all the 
powers and authorities given to yourself. Given under my hand 
at the city of Washington, this 20th day of June, 1803. 


“ THomas JEFFERSON. 
“ President of the United States of America.” 


While these things were going on here, the country of Lou- 
isiana, lately ceded by Spain to France, had been the subject of 
negociation at Paris between us and this last power; and had actu- 
ally been transferred to us by treaties executed at Paris on the 
thirtieth of April. This information, received about the first 
day of July, increased infinitely the interest we felt in the expedi- 
tion, and lessened the apprehensions of interruption from other 
powers. Every thing inthis quarter being now prepared, cap- 
tain Lewis left Washington on the fifth of July 1803, and proceed- 
ed to Pittsburgh, where other articles had been ordered to be pro- 
vided for him. The men too were to be selected from the mili- 
tary stations on the Ohio. Delays of preparation, difficulties of 
navigation down the Ohio, and other untoward obstructions, retard- 
ed his arrival at Cahoki until the season was so far advanced as 
to render it prudent to suspend his entering the Missouri before 
the ice should break up in the succeeding spring. 

From this time his journal now published, will give the histo- 
ry of his journey to and from the Pacific ocean, until his return to 
St. Louis on the 23d of September, 1806. Never did a similar 
event excite more joy through the United States. The humblest 
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of its citizens had taken a lively interest in the issue of this jour- 
ney, and looked forward with impatience for the information it 
would furnish. Their anxieties too for the safety of the corps had 
been kept in a state of excitement by lugubrious rumours, circu- 
lated from time to time on uncertain authorities, and uncontradict- 
ed by letters, or other direct information, from the time they had 
left the Mandan towns, on tieir ascent up the river in Aprii of the 
preceding year, 1805, until their actual return to St. Lewis. 

It was the middle of February, 1807, before captain Lewis, 
with. his companion captain Clark, reached the city of Washing- 
ton, where congress was then in session. That body granted 
to the two chiefs and their followers the donation of lands which 
they had been encouraged to expect in reward of their toil and 
dangers. Captain Lewis was soon after appointed governor of 
Louisiana, and captain Clark a general of its militia, and agent of 
the United States for Indian affairs in that department. 

A considerable time intervened before the governor’s arrival at 
St. Louis. He found the territory distracted by feuds and conten- 
tions among the officers of the government, and the people them- 
selves divided by these into factions and parties. He determined 
at once to take no side with either; but to use every endeavour to 
conciliate and harmonize them. The even-handed justice he ad- 
ministered to all, soon established a respect for his person and au- 
thority; and perseverance and time wore down animosities, and 
reunited the citizens again into one family. 

Governor Lewis had, from early life, been subject to hypo- 
chondriac affections. It was a constitutional disposition in all the 
nearer branches of the family of his name, and was more imme- 
diately inherited by him from his father. They had not, however, 
been so strong, as to give uneasiness to his family. While he liv- 
ed with me in Washington I observed at times sensible depres- 
sions of mind: but knowing their constitutional source, I estima- 
ted their course by what I had seen in the family. During his 
western expedition, the constant exertion which that required of 
all the faculties of body and mind, suspended these distressing af- 
fections; but after his establishment at St. Louis in sedentary occu- 
pations, they returned upon him with redoubled vigour, and began 
seriously to alarm his friends He was in a paroxysm of ‘one of 
these, when his affairs rendered it necessary for him to go to 
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Washington. He proceeded to the Chickasaw Bluffs, where he 
arrived on the 16th of September, 1809, with a view of continuing 
his journey thence by water. Mr. Neely, agent of the United 
States with the Chickasaw Indians, arriving there two days after, 
found him extremely indisposed, and betraying at times some 
symptoms of a derangement of mind. The rumours of a war 
with England, and apprehensions that he might lose the papers he 
was bringing on, among which were the vouchers of his public 
accounts, and the journals and papers of his western expedition, 
induced him here to change his mind, and to take his course by 
land through the Chickasaw country. Although he appeared 
somewhat relieved, Mr. Neely kindiy determined to accompany 
and watch over him. Unfortunately, at their encampment, after 
having passed the Tennessee one day’s journey, they lost two hor- 
ses, which obliging Mr. Neely to halt for their recovery, the go- 
vernor proceeded, under a promise to wait for him at the house of 
the first white inhabitant on his road. He stopped at the house of 
a Mr. Grinder, who not being at home, his wife, alarmed at the 
symptoms of derangement she discovered, gave him up the house 
and retired to rest herself in an out-house, the governor’s and 
Neely’s servants lodging in another. About three o’clock in the 
night he did the deed which plunged his friends into affliction, and 
deprived his country of one of her most valued citizens, whose 
valour and intelligence would have been now employed ia avenging 
her wrongs, and in emulating by land the splendid deeds which 
have honoured her arms on the ocean. It lost too to the nation the 
benefit of receiving from his own hand the narrative now offer- 
ed them of his sufferings and successes, in endeavouring to ex- 
tend for them the boundaries of science, and to present to their 
knowledge that vast and fertile country, which their sons are des- 
tined to fill with arts, with science, with freedom and happiness. 

To this melancholy close of the life of one, whom posterity 
will declare not to have lived in vain, I have only to add, that all 
the facts I have stated are either known to myself, or communica- 
ted by his family or others, for whose truth I have no hesitation to 
make myself responsible; and I conclude with tendering you the 
assurances of my respect and consideration. 

TH. JEFFERSON. 
Mr. Paut ALLEN, Philadelphia. 
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CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


An essay on the causes of the Variety of Complexion and figure in the 
buman species, &c. &e. By Samuel Stanhope Smith, D. D. L. L. D. &c. &c. 


(Continued from p. 33.) 


NoTWITHSTANDING our explicit and honest disavowal, in the 
last number of the Port Folio, of any intention to intermeddle with 
the question touching the original identity of the human race, 
and notwithstanding the conscientious and perfect conformity of 
our practice to our professions, we are concerned to find that, 
among a few of our readers, there still exist, in relation to that 
point, slight and half-suppressed, yet audible murmurings. 

To strip the matter of the last remaining shred of disguise, if 
any thing such there still be about it, and to silence even the tongue 
of suspicion itself, we will once more, and but once, make a faith- 
ful avowal of our sentiments on the subject. 

On the correctness of the Mosaic account of the creation of 
man, we place the most full and implicit reliance. We receive 
the Scriptures entire as the oracles of divine truth, and have 
neither the arrogance nor the impiety to question a fact which 
they clearly set forth. Whatever they may contain that is above 
our reason and comprehension, as ordinarily exercised, we em- 
brace and cherish as a matter of faith. Nor have we ever pre- 
sumed to make our feebleness of intellect the standard of their im- 
maculate verity. In these declarations we hope we are understood. 

Man has sustained, since his creation, very signal changes in 
his complexion and figure. The object or final cause of these 
changes is supposed to be, the adaptation of the human race to 
become inhabitants of the different climates of the globe. Their 
efficient or productive causes are undetermined. In relation to 
ourselves, we frankly acknowledge that we are utterly ignorant 
ofthem. We are acquainted with no cause short of the power 
that first created man, capable, in our estimation, of producing 
that striking difference which exists between the African and the 
European, the American Indian and the Hindoo, the Patagonian 
and the Laplander. To THAT powrr, then, we think it much 
more consistent, as well with sound philosophy as with the spirit 
of true religion, to ascribe the whole work, than to endeavour to 
account for it by a chain of secondary but incompetent causes. 
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When in his Wisdom tie Deity thought proper to project the 
changes which now mark the different races of men, we well know 
that his power was amply sufficient to effectuate them. He could 
do it miraculously if an immediate interposition of his hand. were 
necessary: and, in the present state of our knowledge, perhaps 
that doctrine is the safest which admits that the work was origi- 
nally effected in a miraculous manner. Such a doctrine is neither 
contrary to philosophy, nor inimical to religion. It is at once an 
acknowiedgment of our ignorance, and a profession of our piety; 
both which, in our present condition, are equally incumbent on us 
on certain occasions. 

That doctrine which ascribes to the influence of climate, the 
state of society, and the manner of living, the varieties that exist 
in the complexion and figure of the human race, is much more 
strongly marked by the pride of science than by the humility of 
religion. It is a bold attempt to explain what, to our limited ca- 
pacities, is wholly inexplicable. It is, moreover, dangerous, as 
we conceive, to a belief in revelation. As urged by the Rev. Dr. 
Smith, its plain and unperverted language is as follows: “ You 
must either adopt the belief, that all the varieties of complexion 
and figure which now prevail among the human race, are de- 
rived from the influence of climate, the state of society, and the 
manner of living, or you must admit that a plurality of races was 
originally created, and that more than Noah and his family escaped 
the deluge. There is no alternative; you must be either a phi- 
losopher or an infidel.” 

We reply, that, in relation to the present topic, we are neither 
the one nor the other. We are the simple unassuming christian. 
We honestly state the differences of fhysical man as we find them, 
acknowledging our incompetency to explain them, and referring 
their production to the power of God. To that Power we set no 
limits. We do not say that it must have operated in ¢his way or 
in that—by secondary causes, or by its own proximate agency. It 
is enough for us to know that it has operated wisely, although in 
a way which we profess not to understand. Nor, to our mind, has 
a single ray of light been shed on the subject by Dr. Smith, not- 
withstanding the learning and ingenuity he has displayed. We 
are, on the other hand, most honestly of opinion, that his essay is 
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much better calculated to mislead than to instruct—to injure than 
to subserve the cause of truth. 

It is solely in consideration of this belief, and not from any ab- 
stract love of controversy, that we have ventured to select, as a 
subject of examination and stricture, the work of so able and 
popular an author. Under this head we shall only add, that we 
should be pleased to see the verity of the Scriptures suffered to 
rest on their own internal evidence, rather than connected with 
or rendered in any measure dependant on visionary and unsettled 
systems of philosophy. We are persuaded that they would thus 
be placed on the only secure and stable foundation. He who dis- 
believes the Mosaic account of the creation of man, considered in 
itself, will not be likely to be convinced of its truth by any chain 
of physical reasoning, touching the combined power of climate 
and the state of society, to transmute a white man into a black, 
or a race of gigantic into one of dwarfish stature. The only method 
we know to preserve religion free from taint and philosophy from 
superstition, is to keep them, both in discussion and in practice, 
as they are in their nature, distinct from each other. 

Another charge that has been brought against us is, an in- 
tention to degrade the African race, and to prove them, from their 
physical structure, to be fitted only for a state of slavery, or some 
very subordinate station in society. The only ground of this com- 
plaint is, that we have stated the brain of the African to be less 
in volume than that of the European. 

The whole accusation, if it deserve such a name, is not only 
unfounded, but utterly ridiculous. Our intention is neither to de- 
grade one race of men nor to elevate another, but, as far as we 
may be able, to develop the truth. We endeavour to speak of the 
Africans precisely as we find them. “ Nothing do we diminish 
nor set down ought in malice.” We have no wish to take from 
them the rank or station which God has given them: nor have we 
uttered a word which in truth and justice can be so construed. 
By nature, their rights are as numerous and sacred as those of 
the whites, and no man can faultlessly invade or circumscribe 
them. On the whole, and we say it for the last time, our object 
in this discussien is fair, correct, and honourable; such as the 
Christian, the philesopher, and the philanthropist, may avew? 
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and we will no further notice any complaints or murmurings re- 
specting it. Ep. 

Ir was our intention to appropriate the present number to an 
analysis and refutation of certain errors, philosophical and phy- 
siological, into which Dr. Smith appears to have fallen, in his es- 
say on the complexion and figure of man. To this resolution we 
were the more strongly inclined to adhere, on account of the num- 
ber and extent of these errors, their engaging form and seductive 
colouring, and the intrepid and imposing manner which marks 
their introduction to the attention of the public. In the course, 
however, of our reflections on the subject, considerations have 
offered themselves to our view sufficiently powerful to induce us 
to vary somewhat our original determination. In the wide and 
diversified range of inquiry which our author has thought proper 
to embrace in his essay, we discover several propositions, not 
strictly appertaining either to philosophy or physiology, yet im- 
portant as to the issue of the question we are discussing, which 
present a legitimate claim to our attention. Should these propo- 
sitions be suffered entirely to escape our notice, the neglect would 
probably be attributed to motives other than those by which we 
are actuated. Such an act of forbearance might be wrongfully 
construed into a consciousness, on our part, of our insufficiency to 
expose their incorrectness, or even into a tacit acknowledgment 
of their truth. In either case, the conclusion could not fail to ope- 
rate considerably to our’ prejudice, and to prove in an equal de- 
gree favourable to the principles we are endeavouring to overturn. 

Influenced by these considerations, we think it expedient to 
introduce this number by a few remarks, which truth seems to 
warrant and the occasion to require, in relation to the topics to 
which we have referred. 

Anxious for the establishment of his hypothesis on a basis as 
exténsive as the earth itself, and as durable as the physical laws 
which influence its inhabitants, our author hazards boldly, but we 
think inconsiderately, the following assertion: 

“ In tracing, says he, the various climates of the globe, ad- 
vancing from the arctic circle to the equator, we find them marked 
‘with considerable regularity by the colour of the inhabitants. In 
the European continent, we meet, in the highest temperate latt- 
tudes, with a ruddy and sanguine complexion, which is commonly 
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conjoined with different shades of redness in the hair. We soon 
descend to a clearer mixture of red in white. And afterward suc- 
ceed the brown, the swarthy, and, passing over into Africa, the 
tawny, Increasing by darker and darker shades, as we approach 
the hottest temperature of the torrid zone. In the Asiatic conti- 
nent,” he continues, “ we pass at once from the fair to the olive, and 
thence, by various gradations in the darkness of the hue, to the 
black colour which prevails in the southern provinces of the Pe- 
ninsula of Arabia and India.” 
If considered only as it here stands, in an insulated state, this 
quotation may probably appear to the reader somewhat obscure. 
By ample details, however, in the context, the writer has rendered 
it sufficiently intelligible. According to the explanation there 
given, its meaning is, that reckoning from the arctic circle to the 
equator, the varying shades of the human complexion are exactly 
graduated in their depth, not indeed to the latitude of places, but 
to the heat of climates—-not to their precise situation on the globe, 
but to the temperature by which they are supposed to be pro- 
duced.—-They are represented as ruddy, where the climate is in- 
tensely cold, fair where it is temperate, swarthy, tawney, or olive, 
where it is warm, and black, where it attains its maximum of heat. 
This state of things is confidently held forth to us as the result of 
an acknowledged and immutable law of nature, to which no well 
founded exceptions are known to exist. From the strong and un- 
qualified terms in which the existence of this presumptive prin- 
ciple is stated, and the high consideration which appears to be 
attached to it. by our author, the sentiment evidently meant to be 
imposed on us is, that no instance can be found, where a people, 
subject to the influence of a warmer climate, exhibits, under a 
similar state of society, a fairer complexion than those nations in- 
habiting climates of a more temperate character—-and, conversely, 
that, other circumstances being alike, the more ardent the climate, 
the darker the complexion of its native inhabitants. It is, in this 
calculation, presupposed, that each nation has been subject to the 
influence of its proper climate a sufficient length of time, to have 
sustained the utmost depth of complexion it is calculated to im- 
part. 


This picture, plausible and imposing as it unquestionably is, 
and according, also, in some measure, with ancient and popular 
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prejudices on the subject, must be acknowledged to be well cal- 
culated to secure for itself a favourable reception. It will, at 
least, be acceptable, at first view, to all those, who, deprived of 
opportunities, and, perhaps, also destitute of the inclination, for 
close investigation and original research, depend for their infor- 
mation on the labours of others. But, by the lovers and cultiva- 
tors of physical geography, and all those who devote themselves 
i any way to the study of nature, whose belief is not the evanes- 
cent effect of mere reading or report, but the well digested result 
of observation and experiment, we apprehend that it will not be 
received as authentic. By such characters we conceive that it 
will be regarded as an unfounded representation, proceeding un- 
questionably, not from any premeditated intention to mislead, but 
from a hasty and limited view of things, conjoined with that ex- 
cess of zeal in a favourite pursuit, which too often darkens the 
clearest understanding, and perverts the most profound and dis- 
criminating judgment. We shall, at least, endeavour to make 
it appear, that it is not, physically speaking, a faithful picture of 
nations, and cannot, therefore, be maintained by any evidence de- 
rivable from the history of man. 

It is true, as was formerly conceded, that in some particular 
portions of the globe, certain given districts or provinces are 
marked by peculiar tints in the complexion of their inhabitants; 
and the warmer the region, the deeper is the shade by which it 
is distinguished. This remark is applicable to France, Spain, and 
Italy. It may also be applied to Arabia, Persia, the peninsuia of 
India, and the empire of China. Although we are not prepared 
to concur in belief with Dr. Smith, that any of the Chinese are 
possessed of complexions absolutely fuir; yet we well know that 
the natives of the north of that empire are less swarthy than the na- 
tives of the south—-the inhabitants of Pekin than the inhabitants of 
Canton. 

On taking, however, an attentive survey of the whole earth, 
as far as it has been brought within the compass of our inspection, 
we at once dicover, that the same principle is by no means ap- 
plicable, on a general scale, to the numerous nations by which it 
is peopled. In one place we find a very striking uniformity of 
complexion running through a great diversity of climates: in 
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another, the inhabitants of a warmer region possessing a lighter 
complexion than the inhabitants of a colder one: while, in a third, 
we meet with nations of very different complexions residing in 
the same climate, and separated from each other only by a marsh, 
a lake, or the channel of a river. 

America, unequalled as it is in the number of its parallels of 
latitude, must be acknowledged to possess, at least, as great a 
variety of climates as any of the other quarters of the globe. We 
allude not to geographical climates, but to such as arise from gra- 
dations in the temperature of the atmosphere. According, then, 
to the principles of Dr. Smith’s hypothesis, this continent ought 
to be marked by a corresponding variety in the complexion of its 
aboriginal inhabitants. The tribes and nations residing in its hot- 
test sections ought certainly to exhibit a darker complexion than 
those who are fanned by the breezes of its milder skies; or chafed 
by the tempests from its regions of frost. The argument to this 
effect is the stronger, inasmuch as all the aborigines of America 
practise nearly the same customs, and pursue, with but few ex- 
ceptions and slight variations, the same savage modes of life. 

On taking a survey, however, of the new continent from the 
one extreme to the other, we are presented with a picture entirely 
different. Throughout this immense range of latitude and climate 
we discover in the compiexion of the natives a striking uniformity. 
Nations residing in the shade of the boundless forests that lie to 
the northward of our northwestern lakes, where the winters are 
protracted and severe, and the summers short, serene, and tem- 
perate, possess, in reality, complexions as dark as those that sus- 
tain the action of a vertical sun on the winterless plains of Bra- 
zil or Amazonia. It is even true, that, as far as differences of 
complexion have been found to exist, some of the lightest co- 
loured tribes of which we have any knowledge, reside now and 
have long resided, not only in the southern districts of /Vort/ 
America, but in regions still nearer to the equator: while some of the 
darkest, on the other hand, are among the inhabitants of very high 
latitudes. . 

It is in vain to attempt, as our author has done, to maintain his 
hypothesis by alleging, that the savages of tropical America pos- 
sess complexions darker by seyeral shades than those who are 
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natives of morettemperate regions. The assertion cannot be sub- 
stantiated, either by the reports of enlightened and creditable tra- 
vellers, or by the evidence of history. On the other hand, it is 
unequivocally discountenanced by both.* 

To convince our readers that our statements in relation to the 
present subject are not the mere offspring of supposition, but that 
they are derived from sources of unquestionable authority, we 
solicit their attention to the following brief quotations from a “ Po- 
litical Essay on the kingdom of New-Spain, by Alexander De 
Humboldt,” one of the ablest and most creditable travellers of 
the age. 

“ The Indians of New-Spain,” says this distinguished naturalist, 
“ beara general resemblance to those who inhabit Canada, Florida, 
Peru, and Brazil. They have the same swarthy and copper coleur, 
flat and smooth hair, small beard, &.”’ Again: “In the faithful 
portrait which our excellent observer, Mr. Volney, has drawn of 
the Canadian Indians, we undoubtedly recognise the tribes scat- 
tered in the meadows of the Rio Apiere and the Casony.” Our 
traveller proceeds in his narrative to inform us, that “ The In- 
dians of New-Spain (which lies on the north side of the equator, 
and possesses a temperate climate,) have a more swarthy complex- 
ion than-the inhabitants of the warmest climates of South America. 
The influence of climate, continues he, appears to have almost no 


* Till possessed of Dr. Smith’s authority for the following statement, 
we shall be compelled, though very reluctantly, to indulge a suspicion, that 
it is nothing better than mere report. We are persuaded it wants the au- 
thenticity of history. 

“The general complexion of tropical America, says he, is but a few 
shades darker than that which is the natural resul: of savage life even in 
temperate climates.—There is, however, continues he, a visible increase of the 
dark hue as we proceed towards the circle of the equator, which is also the 
widest part of the southern continent (South America.) And there are many 
tribes of the natives stained with as deep a colour as the inhabitants of the 
southern extremity of the Indian peninsula.” 

The first clause of this quotation is what logicians denominate a petitio 
principii, (a begging of the question,)—It takes for granted what it ought to 
prove —The second we fear is something worse—an assertion which cannot 
be supported by facts—or rather, as will be made to appear hereafter, an as- 
serfion in opposition to facts. 
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effect on the Americans and Negroes. These racessresist, in a sin 
gular manner, the impressions of the ambient air. The negroes of 
the mountains of Upper Guinea are not less black than those whe 
live on the coast. We found the peofile of the Rio Negro swarthier 
than those of the Lower Orinoco, and yet the banks of the first of 
these rivers enjoys a much cooler climate than the more northern 





regions. In the forests of Guiana, especially near the sources of 
the Orinoco, are several tribes of a whitish complexion, of whom 
several robust individuals, exhibiting no symptom of the astheni- 
cal malady which characterises albinos, have the appearance of 
Mestizoes. Yet these tribes have never mingled with Europeans, 
and are surrounded with other tribes of a dark brown hue. The 
Indians of the torrid zone who inhabit the most elevated plains of 
the Cordillera of the Andes, and those who, under the 45° of south 
latitude, live by fishing among the islands of the Archipelago of 
Chonos, have as cofipery a complexion as those, who, under a 
burning climate, cultivate bananas in the narrowest and deepest 
valleys of the equinoxial region. We must add, that the Indians 
of the mountains are clothed, and were so long before the con- 
quest, while the aborigines who wander over the plains, go quite 
naked, and are consequently always exposed to the frerfendicular 
rays of the sun. I could never observe, that in the same indivi- 
dual those parts of the body which were covered were less dark 
than these in contact with a warm and humid air: We every 
where perceive, that the colour of the American depends very lit- 
tle on the local position in which we see him. The Mexicans, as 
we have already observed, are more swarthy than the Indians of 
Quito and New-Grenada, who inhabit a climate completely analo- 
gous. Under the 54° 10’ of north latitude, at Cloak-bay, in the 
midst of cofifier-coloured Indians with small long eyes, there is a 
tribe with large eyes, European features, and a skin less dark 
than that of our peasantry.” 

This interesting quotation furnishes us with a collection of 
facts in the history of the human complexion, to the explication 
of which, the principles maintained in the essay which we are ex- 
amining, are totally inapplicable. In our opinion, either the state- 
ments of the baron de Humboldt must be completely invalidated, 


or the hypothesis of our author forever abandoned. They are, in 
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their nature, as incompatible with each other ‘as light and dark- 
ness, truth and falsehood, virtue and vice. 

Even in the mind of Dr. Smith himself, the uniformity of com- 
plexion which obtains so extensively among the aborigines of 
America constitutes an objection to his favourite hypothesis. He 
accordingly attempts its solution with his accustomed zeal and in- 
trepidity, and even appears to exhaust in the effort all his resources 
of argument and ingenuity. In our opinion, however, his labours 
are abortive. He gives us, indeed, a satisfactory reason why, ac- 
cording to the principles on which his theory is founded, the in- 
habitants of the tropical section of America possess a lighter com- 
plexion than those of the corresponding section of Africa. He 
represents to us, and adduces arguments familiar to every man of 
science in explanation of the fact, that the temperature of the 
former region is considerably lower than the temperature of the 
latter. 
sequently fairer. 
from a very extensive and familiar acquaintance with the several 


The complexion resulting from its influence must be con- 
His arguments, on this occasion, he derives 


causes which contribute to the formation and diversity of climate, 
in the tropical regions of the new and old worlds. But he assigns 
no reason whatever—certainly no satisfactory one——-why, in Ameri- 
ca, the aboriginal inhabitants of the torrid zone are marked by a 
complexion equally as light as those who reside beneath the forty- 
fifth degree of north or south latitude—why the tribes that lead a 
savage life along the streams of the Maragnon possess a com- 
plexion nothing darker--in some instances even perceptibly fairer 
—-than those who pursue a similar mode of life on the shores of 
lake Superior, or on the heights of Cape Horn. But it must, we 
think, be obvious to the most undiscerning, that such a reason is 
essentially requisite to the establishment of his principles, and 
that the want of it constitutes a deadly defect in the construction 
of his hypothesis. True as it unquestionably is, that the torrid 
zone in America is marked by heats much less intense than the 
torrid zone in Africa, it is no less true, that it greatly surpasses 
in its fervours any portion of the temperate zones. In conformity, 
then, to the principles of Dr. Smith, it ought to imprint a propor- 
tionably darker complexion on the savage people by whom it is 
inhabited. 

VOL. Iv. x 
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When carefully examined and admitted, in the present inquiry, 
with that weight of evidence which clearly appertains to it, the 
history of man, in the continent of Africa, is also, in our opinion, 
decidedly hostile to the principles of our author. It is not too 
much to declare, that, according to those principles, the real ne- 
gro complexion, marked, perhaps, by different shades, ought, with 
a few exceptions, to prevail throughout the whole tropical section 
of that peninsula. The reason on which we found this declaration 
is, that, as far as the country has been hitherto explored, there are 
but few parts of tropical Africa which are not subject to intolera- 
ble heats. This is notoriously the case on the eastern coast no less 
than on the western—in the countries of Aian, Zanguebar, and 
Monomotapa, no les’ than in those of Congo, Angola, Loango, and 
in that which is washed by the Senegal and the Gambia. It can- 
not be denied, that the western coast of the equinoxial section of 
Africa is decidedly the most intemperate. In that region, there- 
fore, the negro complexion ought to appear in its most perfect 
state. But, from the best information attainable on the subject, we 
do deny that the eastern coast possesses that mildness of tempera- 
ture attributed to it by Dr. Smith. The climate of that tract of 
country 1s, at least, as hot--travellers represent it as considerably 
hotter—-than the climate of the south of Arabia, or any portion of 
the peninsula ef India. Supposing, then, the shades of the human 
complexion to depend on the temperature of the place, and the 
mode of life pursued by the inhabitants, whence is it that the natives 
of the former region have complexions lighter by several degrees 
than those of the two latter?—For, as will presently appear, the 
inhabitants of the eastern side of tropical Africa, though exposed 
without defence to a warmer sun, are, in general, a fairer people 
than etther the southern Arabs, or the natives of the southern 
provinces of India. 

That our sentiments in relation to this point may be clearly 
understood, and applied with the greater facility and effect to the 
elucidation of the present question, we will consider the subject 
more in detail. | 

It is known that that portion of Africa which lies within the 
tropics, is peopled by nations of three several complexions, viz. 
the WVegro complexion, which appears to be predominant, the 
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Caffre complexion, which is next in prevalence, and the Moorish 
complexion, which is still more circumscribed in its range. Of 
these, the negro is the darkest, and the Caffre the fairest, the 
Moorish exhibiting an intermediate but very different tinge. 

The tropical Caffres are represented as the most miserable and 
degraded of the human race. They live in the very lowest con- 
dition of the savage state, naked, houseless, wallowing in filth, ad- 
dicted to every description of turpitude, physical and moral, buried 
in sloth and indolence, and subsisting on the vilest and scantiest 
fare. They are, consequently, according to our author’s own prin- 
ciples, in a state of most signal preparation to receive the deepest 
effect of climate on their unprotécted complexions. This people 
inhabits the eastern coast of Africa, but their territory extends 
several hundred leagues into the interior of that continent—To the 
southward of the tropic of Capricorn it reaches entirely across the 
peninsula. 

That portion of the Caffres with which this inquiry is par- 
ticularly connected, inhabits the eastern division of tropical Africa 
-—we mean that division whose borders are washed by the Indian 
Ocean. That tract of country is known to be, in general, low and 
flat, and its soil, for the most part, sandy and barren. It is inter- 
sected by only a few streams of water, and is never refreshed by 
a single shower, except during the rainy season, which, for a tro- 
pical country, is of short continuance. Even at that period, the 
fall of rain is by no means copious. At all other seasons, it is ex- 
posed to the constant action of a burning sun, from which it is but 
seldom protected by the covering of a cloud. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, its being fanned by the cast wind charged with humidi- 
ty from the Indian ocean, the country of the tropical Caffres is, 
for the foregoing reasons, excessively intemperate. Next to the 
western shores of Africa, lying in the same latitude, it is, perhaps, 
the hottest region of the globe. Whence is it, then, that the com 
plexion of its wretched inhabitants, exposed as they are to all the 
inclemency of such fervid skies, is not of a dye proportionably 
deep? Whence is it that it is so many shades lighter than the 
complexion of their western neighbours, when, in reality, the dif- 
ference between the temperature of the two regions is not very 
considerable? But, more particularly, whence is it that the com- 
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plexion of the tropical Caffres is so much lighter than that of the, 
Hindoos, the southern Arabs, or the natives of New-Holland, who, 
inhabit unquestionably more temperate regions?—Candid answers, 
to these several interrogatories can never, we think, be reconciled, 
to the principles of that hypothesis which contends, that the human 
complexion is always of a hue proportioned in darkness to the 
heat of the climate whose action it sustains. Nor is this hypothe- 
sis less seriously jeopardized by the assertion of travellers, that 
the Caffres, who reside under the 31° of south latitude, where the 
summers are temperate and the winters uniformly accompanied. 
by frost, possess darker complexions than those who sustain the. 
actions of the tropical fires. 

Under the present head of our inquiry another very weighty. 
objection to the principles of our author remains to be mentioned. 
It arises out of the natural history of the people of Abyssinia. 
That celebrated tract of country, well known to be among the. 
loftiest in Africa, is one of the coolest in the whole extent of the 
tropical section of that continent. For several months annually, par- 
ticularly during that season when the sun, from his vertical posi- 
tion, would be most powerful in his action, it is deluged by rains, 
and, therefore, protected from the solar influence by a covering 
of clouds. It is also swept, during a great portion of the year, by 
easterly winds which come cooled and loaded with vapour from 
the neighbouring Red and Arabian seas. Its climate bears no in- 
considerable resemblance to that of the mountainous portion of the 
equinoxial section of South America, Add to this, that the peo- 
ple of Abyssinia are advanced in civilization, and consequently 
versed in the arts, and possessed of the comforts, of cultivated life, 
ina degree far beyond the miserable Caffres, as well as most of 
the other tribes which inhabit the tropical regions of Africa. Not- 
withstanding, however, these several circumstances, so eminently. 
calculated to produce a different condition of things, the Abyssi- 
nians, if we except the negroes alone, exhibit, we believe, the 
darkest state of the human complexion. They are, at least, ona 
level with the darkest nations of the south of Asia. Their colour 
is many shades deeper than that of the tropical Caffres and Moors, 
who yet sustain the action of a much more arid and intemperate cli- 
mate. It need scarcely be added, that such a state of things could. 
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never obtain, were there in nature, any shadow. of foundation for, 
the principle of our author which we are endeayouring to subvert, 

We confess ourselves, not a little surprised, that Dr. Smith, 
has not perceived, and, ingenious as he is, attempted in some way, 
to obviate the force of the objection to his. hypothesis arising out, 
of the depth of the Abyssinian complexion. He has, himself ac- 
knowledged it to be “ of a darker hue” than the complexion of 
the “ southern Arabians.” “ It is,” he says, “ a very dark olive, 
afipiroaching to black.” His language might have been stronger— 
he might haye pronounced it with truth to be rea(ly black, 

Our author manifests, with a single exception, a perfect know~ 
ledge of the geographical position and relations. of, the country_of 
Abyssinia; and no writer, we believe, has a juster conception of 
its climate and character. “ It lies,’’ he observes, “ in the vicinity: 
of the great Indian or Arabian ocean, its face is elevated and moun-. 
tainous, rising, at a medium, at least, two miles above the level of the 
sea, and, at this great elevation, covered with clouds, and. drenched: 
by almost incessant deluges of rain during one half of the. year—~. 


This altitude,” he continues, “ of the general face of the country. in. 


Abyssinia raises it to a region of the atmosphere which is equiva- 
lent, in its temperature, to several (he might have said many) de- 
grees of northern latitude.” ‘To this description of the country he 
adds, that “ the inhabitants are in a state of partial civilization.’ 
We conceive it scarcely possible for. any one to state, to the 
principles of Dr, Smith, an objection more pointed and forcible 


than he has himself done in the preceding picture of the country. 


of Abyssinia. A large portion of that mountainous region. is known 
to lie considerably to the northward of the southern parts.of Ara- 
bia, from which it is separated only by the Red sea, and the straits 
of Babelmandel. According to our author’s own acknowledgement, 
the “ altitude of Abyssinia is such as to raise it to a region in the 
atmosphere equivalent, in its temperature, to several degrees of 
northern latitude.”” No such elevation, however, marks the pro- 


vince of Yemen, nor indeed any of the southern districts of the. 
Arabian peninsula. That whole country is low jand flat, and, 


comparatively speaking, experiences but seldom the shelter of a 
cloud or the. refreshment of a shower. Hence, neither the.soil 
nor the atmosphere being charged with a refrigerating moisture, 
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the inhabitants sustain the full intensity of the tropical heats. As 
well from its geographical position, then, as from its superior 
elevation above the level of the sea, Abyssinia, when compared 
to the south of Arabia, must be considered as situated in a tem- 
perate climate. Yet, from Dr. Smith’s own acknowledgment, an 
acknowledgment which we know to be founded in truth, the com- 
plexion of the Abyssinians is “ofa darker hue than that of the 
southern Arabians.” Nor can it be urzed, on the present oc- 
casion, that the latter people are, in consequence of a more ad- 
vanced stage of civilization, better protected than the former from 
the embrowning influence of the solar rays. Being both in a kind 
of semibarbarous state, they are to be regarded, in that respect, 
as nearly on a level. We fecl persuaded, that even our author 
himself must shrink from an attempt to reconcile this statement 
of facts with the principle so confidently advanced by him, that 
the depth of the human complexion is proportioned to the heat of 
the climate it sustains. His own representations amount to satis- 
factory evidence, that the southern extreme of Arabia, though 
subject to a higher temperature than the kingdom of Abyssinia, 
is inhabited by a people of a lighter complexion. 

The matter being only of secondary importance to the issue of 
our question, we forbear to dwell on the geographical mistake 
committed by Dr. Smith with regard to the relative position of 
Abyssinia and the southern province of Yemen in Arabia. “ We 
find,”’ says he, “ in this alpine region (Abyssinia) and between the 
ninth and fifteenth degrees from the equator, a race of men re- 
sembling the southern Arabians, on/y ofa darker hue, as they lie 
nearer the sun, but extremely dissimilar from the negroes of the 
western coast.” On this quotation we shall only remark, that 
Arabia runs as far to the south as the twelfth degree of north lati- 
tude, while Abyssinia extends northerly almost to the twenticth — 
Our author himself represents it as reaching to the fifteenth. Ac- 
cording, therefore, to his own statement, the Arabians who inhabit 
the southern extreme of the peninsula are three degrees “ nearer to 
the sun” than the most northerly inhabitants of Abyssinia. In reality, 
however, the difference of latitude between the most southerly point 
of Arabia and the northern boundary of Abyssinia amounts, at least, 
to seven degrees—the Arabians, therefore, though of the lightest 
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complexion, are seven degrees “ nearest to the sun.” We introduce 
this, not as a leading argument, but as a mere subsidiary fact, tend- 
ing, in conjunction with others, to demonstrate the frail condition of 
our author’s hypothesis, by an exposure of the errors embodied 
for its support. 

Did the limits of this paper allow us to pursue the present 
topic of discussion, we could draw from New-Holland, New-Gui- 
nea, Borneo, and other islands in the Indian ocean, further instan- 
ces, equally conclusive with those which have been adduced, in 
disproof of Dr. Smith’s,supposed correspondence between the 
darkness of the human complexion and the temperature of the 
climate. We flatter ourselves, however, that the facts and argu- 
ments already brought forward, will be deemed sufficient for the 
establishment of our position, that whatever apparent reality there 
may be in such a correspondence, as applied to a few particular 
countries, yet, when regarded on a more extensive scale, and con- 
sidered in the light of a general principle, it is utterly unfounded. 


C. 
(Fo be continued.) 


PATRONAGE, anovel. By Maria Edgeworth, author of ‘* Tales of Fashionable 
Life,” ‘ Belinda,” * Leonora,” &c. Moses Thomas, Philadelphia. 3 vols. 


z 


Wits the question, “ Whether that species of composition 
called novels be, in general, noxious or beneficial to society,” it fares 
precisely as it does with some of still greater importance. The 
majority of votes, and the inchinations of the many are one side, 
and the opinions of ‘the more grave, wise, and moral, on the 
other. Until truth and sound sense, however, shall be able to ob- 
tain a complete ascendancy over superior numbers by some other 
law than physical force, and some more rational mode of decision 
than reckoning by the poli, novels, even of the meanest order, will 
be read, and, continuing to be read, will continue to be written. 
But this consideration, far from affording a pretext to the moral 
essayist and public critic for entirely abandoning the cause of 
truth, and deserting their duty to society on so very important a 
topic, ought to operate as a more urgent and imperious miotive to 
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their exertions, and suggest to them the expediency of diminish- 
ing, by ‘ali means in their power, the mischief they are unable to 
entirely prevent; and of endeavouring, since they cannot arrest its 
‘progress, to divert its course into those channels where it will be 
likely to be least pernicious. 

To be left no choice but between a greater and a lesser evil, 
is one of the most perplexing situations to which human patience 
can be exposed. Yet such is the state of the critic, when it be- 
comés his business to introduce to public attention the far greater 
number of modern ‘novels. Conscious that any attempt to over- 
come the predilections of his readers by an appeal to their reason 
would be fruitless, he is compelled either to resign them, without 
aid or guide, to their own head-strong will, or to temporise with 
their wayward prejudices; to make a composition between their 
passionate fondness and their prudence; and since he cannot dis- 
suade them from swallowing the poison, to administer along with 
it the best antidote his ingenuity can devise. Indeed, few things 
ean be conceived more irksome than the task of the critic in such 
cases—a task, often painful in a two-fold way—in the regret of seem- 
ing, even by a salutary modification, to sanction that from which 
his conscientious principles must revolt, and which his candour 
and judgment must condemn—and in the drudgery of perusing 
such worthless productions. 


Perhaps a greater burlesque (satire would be too respectablea 
term for it) upon the folly of modern times, could not be presénted 
to a serious thinking mind than the catalogue of a London circula 
ting library, accompanied with a circumstantial explanatory history 
of each article of its contents. What worse than inquisitional cru- 
elty and injustice was the scrutiny of Don Quixotte’s library, and 
the condemnation of his volumes of Knight Errantry to the flames, 
while such trash as these remain unburned! Could the curate and 
barber have formed a conception of such squalid, monstrous pro- 
ductions of the human mind, as for some years past have delighted 
the gentry who read the English language, they would have ex- 
claimed in the sense, though not in the very words of Lear—“ Not 
being the worst, stands in some rank of praise,” and restored his 
books again to the worthy knight of La Mancha. What Briton, or 
what Amcrican, having the slightest pretensions to taste, or pos- 
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sessing in his bosom a spark of national pride, can, without sor- 
row and disgust, contemplate the myriads that issue from the 
presses of London, or cast an eye along our own ovce sober streets, 
where now every hand, not employed in the hard drudgery of 
commerce, is loaded with the lumber ef the circulating library, 
and servants, black and white, nursery maids, young ladies— 
alas! old ones too, if they would allow themselves to be called 
so, are seen flitting impatiently along with half-bound volumes 
stuffed with impossible adventure, with fulsome tautologous 
love, and with insipid monotonous nonsense. Indeed the lead- 
ing charateristics of this whole family of novels are sameness 
and insipidity:—insipidity which the readers of our day not merely 
endure with patience, but seem vastly to admire:—a sorry diag- 
nostic, by the by; since, as one of the most wise and enlightened 
of mankind has assured us, “ that which we once admire we very 
quickly resemble.” 

While we thus freely declare what our sentiments dictate 
respecting the great compound mass of the novel-shop, not only 
candour, but a sense of justice and strong inclination impel us to 
mark with approbation, no less distinct and decided, some excep- 
tions, which do honour to the genius and literature of our lan- 
guage. Few they are indeed, but still of a quality to afford relief 
to the mind wearied with dweliing on “ the palpable obscure”’ that 
surrounds them. Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. Such are 
the works of the Burney family—of Mrs. Opic, and a few more 
illustrious females, who, though far from faultless, deserve and 
possess a high reputation;—and such, above all, are the admirable 
productions of Miss Edgeworth, who, in all the varied excellence: 
of this class of composition, stands next to those great originals 
—those giant novelists, whom we shall hope to see equalled, only 
when we see -a dramatic poet arise to stand in successful compe- 
tition with Shakspeare—we mean Fielding, Smollet, and Gold- 
smith. 

Unconquerable as is the general reluctance we feel to the 
critical perusal, or indeed to any perusal at all of such novels as 
we have glanced at, we feel rather cheered than oppressed by the 
review of this admirable lady’s productions. No author that we 
know of, with the exception of those just mentioned, has display- 
VOL. IY. Y 
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ed such an extraordinary mixture of genius with common sense 
—of invention with judgment—of general and intimate knowledge 
of our species in all its classes and conditions, with the most per- 
fect refinement and polish of high life—of speculative moral phi- 
losophy with the prudentials of practical life, as Miss Edgeworth 
has. This is amply evinced in all her productions, though in some 
less than in others. Drawing all ber conceptions from the very 
fountain head of pure experimental moral philosophy, she has 
perceived that in human actions, and in the consequent fortunes of 
men, creeds and opinions are, much oftener than facts and realities, 
the efficient causes of conduct—and, like a brilliant, but unfortu- 
nately not pure predecessor,* shehas adopted the sentence of a wise 
man of antiquity: “ Men are disturbed not by things, but by their 
opinions respecting them;’’} and therefore aims at the correction 
of opinions, and above all, the opinions of those who move in the 
highest ranks of society, because from them they trickle down to 
those beneath with all the force of superior example and authority. 
A studious investigation of her labours will show, that the extinction 
of those illusory theories of happiness which misguide mankind, 
and lead to disappointment and misery, is generally her main ob- 
ject; and that in accomplishing this, she seems to be much less 
studious of constructing a complicated story than sedulous to in- 
vestigate the latent motives of the heart, and to develop and illus- 
trate character. 

In the novel before us, her object is to show the pernicious 
effects of ambition on the happiness of individuais—and for that 
purpose she presents us with a two-fold picture of that passion. 
The one in its vulgar, sordid exertions—the other in its lofty views 
and dignified aspirings. The whole forming an assemblage suffi- 
ciently awful and loathsome, to deter the boldest and to disgust 
the meanest of mankind, if not utterly bereft of common sense, 
from treading in such thorny paths. She has given us the portrait 
of a nobleman, who, possessed of rank to satisfy any reasonable 
ambition, and fortune to gratify common avarice—of vigorous in- 
tellect, of great high-mindedness—and blessed with every exter- 


* Sterne. 
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nal circumstance conducive to worldly happiness, at the instiga- 
tion of an insatiate thirst for power, sacrifices all those blessings, 
and leads a life of intense labour and anxiety, of heart-burning 
jealousy and turmoil, undergoing days of pain, and restless nights, 
merely to indulge the perverse ambition of being the leading ef- 
ficient minister of the crown. She exhibits him as possessed of all 
the qualities requisite to win his way by intrigue, or to force it by 
decisive resolution—to overawe men into compliance without a vi- 
olation of manners, or to make them willing proselytes to his pur- 
pose, without the slightest departure, even by a look or a smile, 
from his own dignity. She describes him as making the herd of 
sycophants, of every rank, about him, the obedient servitors of his 
will, the pliant instruments of his purpose—even the depositories 
of his secret concerns, so far as is necessary to those purposes; 
but without ever relaxing into the most distant familiarity, or even 
fora moment allowing their imaginations to diminish the distance 
between them and their patron:—But she makes hin, in the end, 
the victim of their perfidy, and so entangles him with his own 
machinery, that he retires from power in disgust, carrying with 
him, however, his character and dignity unimpaired. At last she 
brings him to a sense of the irreparable loss he has sustained by 
the misapplication of his past time—and to the adoption (though 
late) of that simple, independent mode of existence, by his depar- 
ture from which he had forfeited all the sweets that fortune and 
natural endowments had originally placed at his disposal. Such is 
lord Oldborough, in whose portrait we perceive many features so 
strongly resembling corresponding traits in the character of Mr. 
Pitt, that one would think the latter had sate to Miss Edgeworth 
for the picture. 

In a subordinate rank we find one of his lordship’s creatures 
still more violently than himself stimulated by ambition—but am- 
bition of a mean and grovelling kind; mingled, as is ever the case, 
with more arrogance, but without a spark of the exalted spirit, or 
alineament of the native dignity which distinguish his lordship; 
aiming at office for himself and his family, but rather for the 
wealth and parade annexed to it, than for generous consequence; 
and seeking it by the most abject abasement. By various strata- 
gems, which are perfectly well understood by the minister, he 
worms himself and his sons, who are just worthy of such a father, 
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into the patronage of that nobleman, under whose auspices they 


rise to high office; and then, repaying him with perfidy, contri- 
bute to his fall, and, at last, sink themselves to ruin. Such is 
commissioner Falconer, who may be viewed as little better than a 
more tempered, and therefore a more natural picture of state sy- 
cophancy than Macklin’s sir Pertinax. 

In order to convey to such of our readers as have not imme- 
diate access to the novel itself, a more lively idea of the portrait 
painting of our fair author, we beg leave to offer them a few ex- 
tracts: 


Early in the ensuing week Mr. Percy went to pay his visit of civility, 
and Mr. Falconer his visit of policy, to lord Oldborough. His lordship was 
so much altered, that it was with difficulty Mr. Percy recollected in him 
any traces of the same person. The lord Oldborough he had formerly known 
was gay, gallant, and rather dissipated, ofa frank, joyous air and manner. 
The iord Oldborough, whom he now saw, was a serious, reseryed-looking 
personage, with a face, in which the lines of thought and care were deeply 
marked; large eye-brows, vigilant eyes, with an expression of ability and de- 
cision in his whole countenance, but not of tranquillity, or of happiness. 
His manner was well bred, but rather cold and formal; his conversation cir- 
cumspect, calculated to draw forth the opinions, and profit by the informa- 
tion of others, rather than to assert or display his own. He seemed to con. 
verse, to think, to live, not with any enjoyment of the present, but with a 
view to some future object, about which he was constantly anxious. 

Mr. Percy and Mr. Falconer both observed lord Oldborough attentively 
during this visit: Mr. Percy studied him with philosophieal curiosity, to 
discover what changes had been made in his lordship’s character by the ope- 
ration of ambition, and to determine how far that passion had contributed to 
his happiness;—Mr. Falconer studied him with the interested eye ofa man of 
the world, eager to discern what advantage could be made by ministering to 
that ambition, and to decide whether there was about his lordship the ma- 
king of a good patron. 

There was, he thought, the right twist, if he had but skill to follow, and 
humour it in the working; but this was a task of much nicety. Lord Old- 
borough appeared to be aware of the commissioner’s views, and was not dis- 
posed to burden himself with new friends. It seemed easy to go to a certain 
point with his lordship, but impossible to get further; easy to obtain his at- 
tention, but scarcely possible to gain his confidence. 

Left alone with Mr. Percy, lord Oldborough looked less reserved, for 
he plainly saw—indeed Mr. Percy plainly showed, that he had nothing te 
ask from the great man, but that he came only to see his friend. 
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“ Many years since we met, Mr. Percy,” said his lordship, sitting down 
and placing his chair for the first time, without considering whether his face 
or his back were to the light—— A great many years since we met, Mr. Per- 
cy. And yet, I should not think so from your appearance; you do not lookas 
if—shall I say it?—five and twenty years had passed since that time. But you 
have been leading an easy life in the country—the happiest life—I envy you.” 

Mr. Percy, thinking that these were words of course, the mere polite 
cant of a courtier to 2 country-gentleman, smiled, and replied, that few, who 
were acquainted with their different situations in the world, would imagine 
that Mr. Percy could be an object of envy to lord Oldborough, a statesman 
at the summit of favour and fortune. 

‘Not the summit,” said lord Oldborough, sighing—* and if I were 
even at the summit, it is, you know, a dangerous situation. Fortune’s wheel 
never stands still—the highest point therefore the most perilous.” His lord- 
ship sighed again as deeply as before. Then spoke, or rather led to the sub- 
ject of general politics, of which Mr. Percy gave his opinions with freedom 
and openness, yet without ever forgetting the respect due to lord Oldbo- 
rough’s situation, His lordship seemed sensible of this attention, sometimes 
nodded, and sometimes smiled, as Mr.Percy spoke of public men or measures; 
but when he expressed any sentiment of patriotism, or of public virtue, lord 
Oldborough took to his snuff-box, shook and levelled the snuff, and if he lis- 
tened, listened as to words superfluous and irreleyant. When Mr. Percy ut- 
tered any principle favourable to the liberty of the press, or of the people, 
his lordship would take several pinches of snuff rapidly to hide the expres- 
sion of his countenance; if the topics were continued, his averted eyes and 
compressed lips showed disapprobation, and the difficulty he felt in refrain- 

ing from reply. From reply, however, he did absolutely refrain; and after a 
pause of a few moments, with a smile, in a softer and lower voice than his 
usual tone, he asked Mr. Percy some questions about his family, and turn- 
ed the conversation again to domestic affairs;—expressed surprise, that a 
man of Mr. Percy’s talents should live in such absolute retirement, and 
seeming to forget what he had said himself but half an hour before, of the 
pains and dangers of ambition, and all that Mr. Percy had said of his love of 
domestic life, appeared to take it for granted, that Mr. Percy would be glad 
to shine in public, if opportunity were not wanting. Upon this supposition, 
his lordship dexterously pointed out ways by which he might distinguish him- 
self; threw out assurances of his own good wishes, compliments to his talents, 
and, in short, sounded his heart, still expecting to find corruption or ambi- 
tion at the bottom. But none was to be found—lord Oldborough was con. 
vinced of it—and surprised. Perhaps his esteem for Mr. Percy’s understand. 
ing fell some degrees—he considered him as an eccentric person, acting 
from unaccountable motives. But still he respected him as that rarest of all 
things in a politician’s eye—a really honest independent man. He believed 
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also that Mr. Percy had some regard for him; and whatever portion it might 
be, it was valuable and extraordinary—for it was disinterested;—besides, 
they could never cross in their objects—and as Mr. Percy lived out of the 
world, and had no connexion with any party, he was a perfectly safe man. 
All these thoughts acted se powerfully on lord Oldborough, that he threw 





aside his reserve, in a manner which would have astonished and delighted 


Mr. Falconer. Mr. Percy was astonished, but not delighted—he saw a noble 
mind corroded and debssed by ambition—virtuous principle, generous fecl- 
ing, stifled—a powerful, capacious understanding distorted beyond recove- 
ry—a soul, once expatiating, and full of high uhoughts, now confined to a 
span—bent down to low concerns—imprisoned in the precincts of a court. 

* You pity me,” said lord Oldborough, who seemed to understand Mr. 
Percy’s thoughts—“ you pity me—! pity myself.—But such is ambition, and 
I cannot live without it—once and always its slave.” 

** A person of such a strong mind as lord Oldborough could emancipate 
himself from any slavery—eyven that of habit.” 

* Yes, if he wished to break through it—but he does not.” 


39 





“Can he have utterly 

‘“‘ Lost his taste for freedom? you would say—Yes—utterly—I see you 
pity me,” said his lordship, with, a bitter smile—‘ and,” added he, rising 
proudly, ‘Iam unused to be pitied, and Iam awkward, I fear, under the 
obligation.” Resuming his friendly aspect, however, in a moment or two, he 
followed Mr. Percy, who had turned to examine a fine picture. 

Mr. Percy followed his lordship’s lead immediately to Italy, to France, 
to Paris, and talking over old times and youthful days, the conversation 
grew gay and familiar. Lord Oldborough seemed enlivened and pleased, and 
yet, as if it was a reminiscence of a former state of existence, he often re- 
peated—“ Ah! those were young days---very young---I was a boy then---quite 
a boy.” Atlast Mr. Percy touched upon love and women, and, by accident, 
mentioned an Italian lady whom they had known abroad. A flash of pale an- 
ger, almost of phrenzy, passed across lord Oldborough’s countenance, he 
turned short, darted full on Mr. Percy a penetrating, imperious, interroga- 
tive look. Answered by the innocence, the steady openness of Mr. Percy’s 
countenance, lord Oldborough grew red instantly---and, conscious of his un- 
usual change of colour, stood actually abashed. A moment afterwards, com- 
manding his agitation, he forced his whole person to an air of tranquillity--- 
took up the red book which lay upon his table—walked deliberately to a 
window, and, looking earnestly through his glass, asked if Mr. Percy could 
recollect who was member for some borough in the neighbourhood? The 
conversation after this languished; and though some efforts were made, it ne- 
ver recovered the tone of ease and confidence. Both parties felt relieved 
from an indefinable sort of constraint by the return of the gentlemen. Mr. 
Falconer begged Mr. Percy to go and look at a carriage of a new construc- 
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tion, which the colonel had just brought from town; and the colonel accom- 
panying Mr. Percy, the stage was thus left clear for the commissioner to 
open his business about M. de Tourville’s packet. He did it with so much 
address, and with so little circumlocution, that lord Oldborough immediate- 
ly comprehended how important the papers might be to him, and how ne- 
cessary it was to secure the decipherer. When Mr. Percy returned, he found 
the commissioner and his lordship in earnest and seeming confidential con- 
versation. Both Mr. Falconer and Mr. Percy were now pressed to stay to 
dine and to sleep at Clermont-Park; an invitation which Mr. Percy declined, 
but which the commissioner accepted. 


Opposed to those, in respect to character, is Mr. Percy, a 
gentleman of considerable fortune, and of a spirit and moral habi- 
tudes fitted to reflect lustre on the highest rank and fortune. He 
is related to Mr. Falconer, and was early in life the intimate of 
lord Oldborough, from whom, however, a dissimilarity of pursuits, 
and a total discrepance of principle, has long separated him with- 
out interrupting their friendship. He brings up his sons in his own 
principles, imparts to them his own habits, and imbues them with 
his own contempt of patronage, and abhorrence of political craft 
and dependance. After bestowing on them the best education, he 
leaves to themselves the choice of a profession. One becomes a 
lawyer, the second a physician, anda third enters the army. In- 
stead of crawling, like Falconer, by base devices, into the patron- 
age of lord Oldborough, Mr. Percy inflexibly resists every over- 
ture on the part of his lordship, to enter into political life. And, 
even when, by a train of inauspicious accidents, he has lost his 
property, and is hurried to a jail, he maintains inviolate his digni- 
ty and his independence. 

Perhaps more art or ingenuity has never, since the days of 
Fielding, been displayed by any writer of fictitious history, than 
by Miss Edgeworth, in conducting her fable through a multipli- 
city of incidents, all perfectly natural and level with the affairs of 
life, to the completion of her great moral deduction. By a series 
ef events, in which the designs of the parties have little agency, 
and their power no control, the sons of Mr. Percy, in the honour- 
able prosecution of their professional dutics, recommend them- 
selves to the attention and respect of iord Oldborough, and render 
him important and honourable services—and without favour, place, 
er pension, or any thing but their fair claim to the guantum meruit 
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due to independent gentlemen of profession, they rise to opulence and 
dignity, while, in an exactly co-ordinate process, the slavish Falcon- 
ers sink into poverty and disgrace. Mr. Percy, after refusing a choice 
of offices tendered by his lordship, because incompatible with his 
principles, recovers his estate, and lives in his original grandeur 
and independence. Our readers will better enter into the concep- 
tion of the character of the Percy’s family, by reading the follow- 
ing dialogue, which takes place when lord Oldborough urges Mr. 
Percy to accept of some lucrative office: 


** Look over the list of these men. In some one of these places of trust, 
give me a person in whom I can confide, a friend to me and to your country. 
Look over that list now in your hand, and put your finger upon any thing 
that will suit you.” 

‘I thank you, my lord,” said Mr. Percy, “ I feel the value of your 
good opinion, and true gratitude for the warmth of your friendship, but I 
cannot accept of any office under your administration. Our political principles 
. differ as much, as our private sentiments of honour agree. And these senti- 
ments will, I trust, make you approve of what Inow say—and do.” 

‘** But there are places, there are situations, which you might accept, 
where your political opinions and mine could never clash. It is an extraor- 
dinary thing for a minister to press a gentleman to accept of a place, unless 
he expects more in return than what he gives. But come, I must have Mr. 
Percy one of us. You have never tried ambition yet,” added lord Oldborough, 
with a smile. “ Trust me, you would find ambition has its pleasures, its 
proud moments, when a man feels that he has his foot on the neck of his ene- 
mies.” 

Lord Oldborough stood, as if he felt this pride at the instant. * Youde 
not know the charms of ambition, Mr. Percy.” 

** It may be delightful to feel one’s foot on the neck of one’s enemies, 
but for my part, I rather prefer having no enemies.” 

“ No enemies,” said lord Oldborough—* Every man that has character 
enough to make friends, has character enough to make enemies—and must 
have enemies—if not of his power or place, of his talents and property—the 
sphere lower, the passion’s the same. No enemies! What is he, who has been 
at law with you, and has robbed you of your estate?’ 

“I forgot him—upon my word I forgot him,” said Mr. Percy. ‘‘ You see, 
my lord, if he robbed me of my estate, he did not rob me of my peace of 
mind. Does your lordship think,” said Mr. Percy, smiling, “ that any ambi- 
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tious man, deprived of his place, could say as much 
** When I can tell you that from my own experience, you shall know,” 
said lord Oldborough, replying in the same tone; ® but, thanks to your dis- 
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eovery, there seems to be little chance, at present, of my being competent 
to answer that question. But to business, we are wasting life.” 

Every word or action that did not tend to a political purpose, appeared 
to lord Oldborough to be a waste of life. 

*‘ Your ultimatum? Can you be one of us?” 

“‘ Impossible, my lord. Pardon me if I say, that the nearer the view 
your confidence permits me to take of the workings of your powerful mind, 
and of the pains and penalties of your exalted situation, the more clearly I 
feel, that ambition is not for me, that my happiness lies in another line.” 

“ Enough—I have done—the subject is at rest between us forever.” 
A cloud, followed instantaneously by a strong radiance of pleasure, passed 
across lord Oldborough’s countenance, while he pronounced, as if speaking 
to himself, the words, 

*‘ Singular obstinacy! Admirable consistency! And I too am consistent, 
my dear sir,” said he, sitting down at the table. ‘ Now for business! but I 
am deprived of my right hand.” He rang, and desired his secretary, Mr. 
Temple, to be sent to him. Mr. Percy rose to take leave, but lord Oldbo- 
rough would not permit him to go. “I can have no secrets for you, Mr, 
Percy.” 


Again: 


“1 took it for granted, that the commissioner was entirely in your lord. 
ship’s confidence.” 

** T thought ‘you were too geod a philosopher, to take any thing for grant- 
ed, Mr. Percy. Consider, if you please, that I am in a situation where I must 
have tools, and use them, as long as I can make them serviceable to my pur- 
poses. Sir, I am not a missionary but a minister. I must work with men, and 
upon men, such as I find them. I am not a chemist, to analyse and purify 
the gold. I make no objection to that alloy, which I am told is necessary, 
and fits it for being moulded to my purposes. But here comes the ductile 
eommissioner.” 

Lord Oldborough began to talk to him of the borough, without any 
mercy for his curiosity, and without any attempt to evade the various dex- 
terous pushes he made, to discover the business which had this morning oc- 
cupied his lordship, Mr. Percy was surprised, in the course of this day, to 
see the manner in which the commissioner, a gentleman well-born, of origi- 
nally independent fortune and station, humbled and abased himself to a pa- 
tron. Mr. Falconer had contracted a certain cringing servility of manner, 
which completly altered his whole appearance, and which quite prevented 
him even from looking like a gentleman. It was his principle never to con- 
tradict a great man, never to give him any sort of pain; and his idea of the 
deference due to rank, and of the danger of losing favour by giving offence, 
VOL. Iv. Z 
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was carried so far, that not only his attitude and language, but his whole 
mind seemed to be new modified. He had not the free use of his faculties. 
He seemed really so to subdue and submit his powers, that his understand- 
ing was annihilated. Mr. Percy was astonished at the change in his cousin; the 
commissioner was equally surprised, nay, actually astonished, by Mr. Percy’s 
freedom and boldness. ‘‘ Good Heavens! how can you speak in this manner?” 
said Mr. Falconer, as they were going down stairs together, after parting 
with lord Oldborough. ‘“ And why not? 1 have nothing to fear or to hope, 
nothing to gain or to lose. Lord Oldborough can give me nothing that I 
would accept, but his esteem, and that I am sure of never losing.” 

Heigho! If I had your favour with my lord, what I would make of it! 
thought the commissioner, as he stept into his chariot. Mr. Percy mounted 
his horse, and rode back to his humble home, glad to have done his friend 
lord Oldborough a service, still more glad that he was not bound to the mi- 
nister by any of the chains of political dependance. 


Though in the contrivance of her schemes, Miss Edgeworth 
renders all other parts subordinate to her great moral purpose, she 
never fails to evince that she possesses, in an eminent degree, the 
power to move the feelings and passions at her will. Indeed she 
possesses more of it than any contemporary writer, but she makes 
a more temperate use of it. She understands as well as any one 
how to make an advantageous distribution of the virtues and vices, 
the foibles and accomplishments, among the characters necessary 
to the conduct of her plot, without overdoing any of them. By 
a few natural strokes she Sketches her portraits with force and 
precision, and makes her heroes and heroines sufficiently excel- 
lent, and her disturbers of happiness sufficiently odious, without 
making up her dramatis persone of angels or of devils. The la- 
dies of Mr. Percy’s family partake of the virtues of their father, 
while the children of Mr. Falconer are the inheritors of their 
parent’s vices; yet on both sides the characters are so fine- 
ly discriminated, that though those of the one family are 
all good, they are all sufficiently unlike; and though the 
others are all bad, they bear no further resemblance to each 
other. Unlike the general race of novel-writers, not only 
whose individual character, but whose whole works, plots, inci- 
dents, and denouements, all so nearly resemble each other, that 
in any two of them there is hardly discriminative matter enough 
to enable the shrewdest critic to characterise their contents, or 
to mark the distinction between them. 
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As to love, which constitutes the basis, and is the principal 
spring of action in the compositions of other authors, in Miss 
Edgeworth it is evidently introduced only as an accessory; but it 
is managed with great delicacy and truth, being rather elicited 
from circumstances than ostentatiously professed—and never out- 
rages probability, nor trespasses upon the modesty of real life. Her 
heroines are neither intreduced intoimpossible dangers, nor relieved 
by improbable escapes; nor are they ever betrayed by some sly 
Tarquin into fictitious personal struggles, and gross critical situ- 
ations, in which the licentiousness inseparable from such descrip- 
tions, presents to the young mind a variety of indelicate sugges- 
tions that never would have entered there, and must either suffuse 
the check of virtue with a painful blush, or else cast a permanent 
cloud upon the purity of the virgin bosom. 

Of the merit of this work it might, perhaps, be sufficient to 
say, that critics in Great Britain, who systematically oppose each 
other in opinion, unite in this one instance; and that the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews concur in warm encomiums on Pa- 
TRONAGE. 

We wish that, in conclusion of this article, it was in our pow- 
er, consistently with a candid discharge of our duty to leave the 
encomiums which we have, witha conviction of their justice, pro- 
nounced upon this work, and upon Miss Edgeworth’s talents in 
general, unalloyed by disapprobation. But errors, which in inferi- 
or writers would scarcely be worth the notice of criticism, when 
they issue to the world, sanctioned with such authority as her 
name, will unquestionably acquire circulation, and do mischief, 
because they will be imitated. ‘The constant introduction of 
French phrases, are, even in the herd of vain and ignorant authors 
scarcely tolerable, but in this lady are highly censurable. We 
know it is the fashion—we know it pollutes the correspondence of 
British officers of high diplomatic trust on the continent of Eu- 
rope. We can trace it in the letters of sir Charles Stewart, and 
lord Cathcart; and it may do well enough for those persons, and 
for Solomon Grundy in the farce; because, though Aigh men, they 
are not great men:—but we cannot find a single instance of it in 
lord Wellington’s correspondence, because he is truly great. We 
are really sorry to perceive even a faint trace of the diminutive- 
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ness of fashion in such a person as Miss Edgeworth. Is the En- 
glish language so barren, and the French so copious, that an ex- 
cellent English scholar is compelled to resort to the latter for 
want of words in the former to express her thoughts? We would 
ask, What occult meaning, or nice shade of thought, lurks under 
the French words, “ simagree,”’ “ galeres de bel-espfrrit,” “ exige- 
ante,” &c. that a school-boy, tolerably versed in the elements of 
English, might not express with as great force and felicity in that 
language as they can be expressed in the French? Certainly 
none! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON VEGETABLE LIFE. 
(Continued from page 74.) 


Ow the subject of vegetable life, it was our intention to have subjoined 
a few observations, corroburative of the general views of our correspondent. 
On more matured reflexion, however, we deem such a measure superfluous 
and unnecessary. To those who may carefully and attentively examine them, 
the arguments of our correspondent will appear, we think, conclusive of the 
opinions he maintains. Of the laws of life in general, as far as they have 
been hitherto developed, he possesses a most accurate and intimate know- 
ledge. His application of them, too, in elucidation of the various topics on 
which he touches, is, in a high degree, ingenious and able. 

On the whole, we have no hesitation in pronouncing, as our opinion, that, 
in relation to vegetable life, our correspondent’s two papers (published in 
the present and last number of The Port Folio) are, for condensation of 
matter, correctness of principle, and force of argument, superior to any 
thing we have read in the English language. We believe them to be une- 
qualled in any language. Ep. 


VEGETABLES, then, like animals, consist of parts organis- 
ed into one whole; each part being connected with and acting in 
conjunction with the others. The parts are, first, solid, inexten- 
sible, incontractile, not obeying stimulus, as the woody fibre, 
and the external cortical fibre. Secondly, parts put in motion 
by stimuli, natural or artificial, as the vascular system of the 
plant. Thirdly, parts solid, not vascular, also extensible, con- 
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tractile, and obedient to stimuli, natural and artificial, as the ir- 
ritable fibres at the footstalks of leaves, and in the leaves them- 
selves, as in mimosa. Fourthly, parts neither quite solid or 
fluid, but soft and yielding as the pith, obedient to natural and 
perhaps to artificial stimuli; this part being supposed by many, 
to be peculiarly the seat of irritability. 

Vegetables are provided with vessels, by which other sub- 
stances (principally dead animal and vegetable) are taken in, ei- 
ther mixed or dissolved in fluids, and decomposed. Thus, the 
roots of the beet, the rhubarb, and the gentian, may search for 
food in the same soil, and in the immediate vicinity of each 
other, but when the juices are delivered by the root vessels to 
the sap vessels, they will have very different properties, not 
only from each other, in these three plants, but from the fluids 
originally exposed to the action of the roots. This change can- 
not be accounted for from chemical or mechanical action. So of 
the sugar-maple and the walnut; the white oak, the black oak, 
the hickory and the pine. These may, and do grow in the neigh- 
bourhood of each other. ‘The same juices are received by the 
roots of each, but the same juices are not delivered by the reots 
to their respective sap vessels. So the sap vessels convey the sap 
tothe internal partsofthe tree, where the vegetable glands, accord- 
ing to their respective vital actions, produce a saccharine juice in 
the maple and hickory, and a resinous fluid inthe pine. In like 
manner, whatever be the soil in which a sugar-maple may be 
planted, the sap in the spring will be saccharine: planta pitch- 
pine or hemlock in the same soil, whatever may be the nature of 
the juices which the soil contains, the ascending and descending 
fluid will be resinous. Plants, therefore, in their roots, and in the 
whole series of their vessels, assimilate like animals the food 
they receive; modified invariably in like manner, according to 
their respective organizations, and the purposes which Nature 
requires them to answer. 

The food thus taken in from the soil, is converted into 
earth, alkali, acid, mucilage, gluten, farina, sugar, honey, wax, 
oil, resin, &c. in a manner which no chemical or mechanical ex- 
planation can account for; and which can be referred to the vi- 
tal action of organization alone, exerted in a glandular system. 
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So in vegetables as in animals, there is a momentary, ne- 
ver-ceasing change of particles, whereof the vegetable is com- 
posed, that gives no time for chemical or mechanical action to 
exert itself in decompositions: old particles are excreted, new 
ones replace them, until, according to the laws of vegetation 
established for each vegetable, the vitalaction gradually grows 
weaker, and the plant, like the animal, dies through defective 
excitability, of natural decay. Hence identity can be no more 
predicated of the materials whereof a plant is composed, than 
an animal. 

Hence also chemistry can throw no light on the theory of 
vegetation by the analysis of vegetable substances separated 
from the living vegetable; it is here as in the case of chemistry 
applied to animals, nothing but the analyse cadaverique. 

_ Vegetables, like animals, have an apparatus by which light 
as well as the atmospheric and other gasses, are taken in, and 
decomposed: part converted into nutriment for the plant itself, 
by thé separation of carbon and hydrogen, and part converted 
into nutriment to the excitability of the vegetable fibre. - This 
apparatus is found in the leaves of plants, which are truly and 
strictly the bronchial vessels and lungs of the vegetable. The 
sap thus acted on by air and light returns, to form new parts, 
by depositing the preparediand assimilated nutriment. 

Vegetabies, like animals, are provided with an apparatus of 
organs and vessels, by means whereof the male and the female 
cooperating, can reproduce a similar vegetable. This process is 
performed, as in many anirnals, by the approximation of the or- 
gans; the anthers of the stamina, by an orgasm similar to that 
which takes place in animals, ejecting on the stigma, the pollen 
or farina foecundans. In other cases, the pollen is brought to the 
stigma by currents of air, or by the feet and wings of insects. 
This operation is not merely analogous, but similar to that 
which takes place in many classes of animals. The experiments 


and observations of Spalanzani on this subject, demonstrating 
the non-necessity of introsusception, will place this similarity 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

When this has taken place, the ovum in the ovarium of 
the plant, receives the fecundating stimulus conveyed by the 
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stigma: for I donot apprehend, it is ascertained that the pollen 
itself is conveyed: the same obscurity existing here as in the 
case of human impregnation. It lives: it grows and increases in 
size, from the juices of the earth taken up by the roots, digest- 
ed by the plant, converted into nutriment, and conveyed to its 
appropriate destination by the distributory vessels. This nutri- 
ment will be different in the vessels, for instance, of the gramina 
that grow under the oak, the hemlock, or the maple, from that 
contained in the vessels of those trees; although derived from 
the very same fluids of the soil, which they make use of for their 
respective purposes of nourishment and growth. This vegetable 
ovum, in many cases, affords nutriment analogous to the albu- 
men and the vitellum of the animal ovum: the cotyledons are the 
egg. When the ovum is ripe to separate from the parent stock, 
an escar is left, as in the animal ovaria; Hilum. Pfants, how- 
ever, like animals, are not exclusively oviparous. They are 
oviparous by seeds, viviparous by buds. In animals, anoma- 
lies of reproduction sometimes take place, as in the offspring 
between the horse and the ass, and the ass andthe mare. The 
Jomello, or Jumach, I consider as doubtful. The free-martin be- 
longs to this cfass. Similar anomalies take place in vegetables. 
Thus we have as mules, or hybrids, the Antirrhinum fimaria, 
Toad-flax: Urtica alienata: Sibthorpia Europza: Parietaria: Ve- 
renica hybrida, &c. Living vegetables, are possessed of various 
properties, as the result of their respective organizations, vary- 
ing in degree and intensity, with the varieties of organization 
more or less complicated and elaborate. The aggregate of these 
properties constitutes vegetable life. These properties may be 
considered as consisting of irritability, contractility, extensibi- 
lity, loco-motion, and ferhafis (for further we dare not go) sen- 
sibility and voluntarity. All these will be considered presently, 
as well as the question whether vegetable motions are in any 
case produced by excitement ab intra. 

Vegetables are liable to disease, and in consequence to 
death. Among their diseases a frequent one, is a premature de- 
fect of excitability from want of tone In the system: this is the 
case in all plants weakened by want of nutriment, or exhausted 
by excess of excitement. In these cases, the plant becomes the 
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“prey of parasite animals and vegetables. I call the reader’s atten- 


tion to the curl in potatoes, to the smut in wheat (ergot) to the 
mildew, to the moss on old trees, to the morbid protuberances 
on oaks, to the honey dew, to the depredations of the caterpillar, 
the aphis, or puceron, and in our own country, particularly, the 
hessian fly. Twenty years ago, before plaster and clover were 
common, the hessian fly overran the country: why? because the 
wheat was feeble in the fall of the year, from poverty in the soil 
--from unskilful husbandry. How seldom do we hear of it now? 
The remedy is good tillage and goed manuring: that is, as in ani- 
mals, tonics and stimuli give vigour to healthy action, so that 
the life of the plant shall overpower the attacks of the parasite. 

In like manner in vegetables, sphacelation, mortification, 
and sloughing take place. Where the action of the living parts 
is not vigorous enough to throw off the sphacelated and morbid 
portion, health is restored by the use of the knife, or cautery, as 
in animals. This is the foundation, as Dr. Smith well remarks, 
of much of Mr. Forsyth’s practice in the management of fruit 
trees. I have already observed that animals die, not only of dis- 
ease, but by gradual decay, that is, by defect of excitability, the 
wearing out of vital power, and the lignification of the vascular 
system. They die also like animals, by over stimulus, and by 
mechanical lesion. 

When vegetables are subjected to destructive distillation, 
they. are converted into acid liquor, empyreumatic oil, carbon 
and carburetted hydrogen, and alkali. The earths and neutral 
salts are occasional and extraneous. There is no difference be- 
tween animal and vegetable products when analysed by fire, 
except that the former furnishes more ammonia, and the latter 
more acid. Even this distinguishing mark is obliterated in ma- 
ny of the fungi, the caoutchouc, the papaw, and in the combus- 
tion of vegetable gluten, which manifestly gives out animal odour. 

I have omitted the analogies arising from the ingrafting or 
lateral junction of Polypi, and the ingrafting of trees—from the 
perspiration of plants--from the structure of the epidermis in 


animals, and the cuticle or epidermis in vegetables, which, in 
each class of beings, is sometimes thin, as in the eye, and in a 
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flower, sometimes thick, as in the rhinoceros, and the plane tree. 
Nor do I dwell on the analogy between the rete mucosum and 
the cellular envelop, or herbaceous tissue; or on the analogies 
of the true skin. These, with some that I must omit entirely, 
though strongly bearing on the subject, as well as others cau- 
tlously to be dilated on, will occur to the scientific reader, with- 
eut being urged at great length here. 

I proceed, then to the consideration of the vita! properties 
and functions of plants. 

Irritability. This is shown, 

First-—By the motion of the sap. This cannot be ascribed 
to capillary attraction, for capillary attraction is never exerted to 
such a height as the ascent of sap in the sap vessels: nor does 
capillary attraction take place at all in a dead vegetable. It is 
not owing to the rise of the fluids by the attraction of heat. For 
the sap vessels arise from the internal part of the tree, from the 
alburnum and the centre near the pith. Also, the sap runs freest 
in the spring, before the leaves put out. Also, heat cannot faci- 
litate the rapidity of its descent on mechanical principles. 

To what power is it then to be attributed? To the same 
power as in animals. When a particle of fluid stimulates the 
interior of the containing vessel, the tube contracts and squeezes 
forward the particle by its action. We know this is the only 
method of accounting for the phenomenon in animals, and let 
those who can account otherwise for it in vegetables, do so. 
Again: the sap will not flow if there be a sudden transition from 
moderate temperature to cold, forthe gentle stimulus of warmth 
is taken away. It is true the sap flows most in those months 
when the weather is liable to become cold, as in spring and au- 
tumn: that is, because the sap is not needed till the leaves put 
forth, nor after they have died and fallen. In summer it is 
used up by the foliage of the vegetable. 

Secondly——Place a seed in the earth any how: the root will 
shoot downward, the plume will rise. So ifit be put in a basket, 
and as it grows, the basket is gradually turned round, the radi- 
ele and the plumule will endeavour, at great inconvenience, to 
occupy their natural situations. 
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Thirdly---Irritate with a bodkin the vegetable fibres inside the 
filaments of the Berberry, or at the footstalk of the leaves and leaf- 
lets of the sensitive and some other plants: the fibres will con- 
tract, and move the leaf by their contraction. Presently they will 
relax. They can be again and again thus irritated, till the fibres 
become exhausted of their excitability by the exertion. There is 
no other language but this that will apply to the phenomenon. 

Fourthly---The following experiments appear to me to af- 
ford decisive evidences of this property. The Balsamum impa- 
tiens, was kiiled by M. Cavallo by electric shocks and sparks, 
too slight to injure any. part of the organization. Von Uslar 
took a plant of Euphorbia, which, on being wounded, bled plen- 
tifully as usual: he killed it by electric shock; it bled no more. 
In Dr. T. E. Smith’s discourse on the irritability of vegetables, 
the following experiment is related. In the natural state of the 
Berberry, when the flower is expanded, the stamina lie upon the: 
petals, under whose concave summit the anthers are sheltered, 
and in this situation are rigid. But on touching the inside of the 
filament near its base, with a bristle, the stamen bends upwards 
towards the stigma, and sheds its pollen. 

Fifthly---During germination the starch (farina) is convert- 
ed into sugar. This is also the common process of malting. 
This effect cannot take place if the seed be dead. When dead, 
the usual process of malting will only aid its putrefaction. How 
can this conversion be conceived to happen, unless the vessels 
wherein the process takes place, be allowed to possess irritabi- 
lity, so as to act by vital power in producing this absorption of 
oxygen and elimination of carbon? Expose starch to air and to 
moisture as long as you please, it will putrify. Moisten a par- 
cel of dead seeds for thirty-six hours, they will putrify. Subject 
a living seed to the same operation, it germinates, saccharine 
matter is formed out of the farina, and a new substance pro- 


duced. 
Sixthly---For further illustrations, I refer to my proofs of 


voluntarity. 
Contractility. Extensibility. If irritability be proved, con- 


tractility also is: for the effect of irritation in plants, so far as I 
know, is contraction: and indeed, excepting the cases of the iris 
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and the corpus cavernosum,* it isso in animals. When the con- 


traction is over, the part irritated returns to its former situation. 
As to extensibility, when the tendril of a vine can find ne sup- 
port, it is contorted into a spiral form; but when a support. is 





placed within its reach, it no longer bends spirally upon its own. 


stem, but extends toward the support. The tumours of plants, 
like the tumours of animals, are proofs of similar properties be- 
longing to the animal and vegetable fibre. 

Loco-motion. It is granted that this cannot be asserted of 
the whole vegetable, but only ofits parts. Perhaps it would be 
difficult to prove a higher degree of loco-motive power in the 
sea nettle, the inhabitants of coral, and sponges, or the oyster, 
than in many plants. So much power of loco-motion, only is. be- 
stowed, either in the one case or the other, as is necessary to 
the well being of the animal or the plant. It cannot.be denied, 
that plants move their leaves, their stems, their branches, their 
roots. That their leaves close for the purpose of sleep: that they 
uniformly turn their upper surfaces to the light. That the sta- 
mina and the pistills move toward each other when their fune- 
tions require it: and that this motion takes place without any 
force mechanical or chemical, applied abextra. Vegetables have 
more parts possessed of the power of loco-motion than the 
whole tribe of mollusc, zoophytes, &c. and even more perhaps 
than the crustacee. The whole controversy is reduced to a mere 
question of more or less. 

Sensibility. Voluntarity. The latter impliesthe former: 
the evidences may be well classed together. 

I would premise the following considerations, which, as 
postulata, I think, will be cénteded. Whenever we observe 


*To the very able and learned writer of this article, we would suggest, 
as further exceptions to the rule of animal action herein set forth, the instan- 
ces of the several circular or sphincter muscles of the body—the sphincters 
ani—vesice—vaginz, &e. The two former, when under the stimulus of eva- 
cuation, and the latter when under, that stimulus which is peculiar to itself, 
expand instead of contracting. By this mode of action they render the canals 
which they are intended to guard more patulous, and reduce them toa 

‘condition better suited at the time to the functions which they severally per- 
form. This fact, however, is nét mentioned as constituting any objection*to 
_our correspondent’s generat argument, which we deem irresistible: Ep. 
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marks of contrivance, intelligence, and design, we have a right 
to infer the interference and operation of some intelligent agent. 
I see a watch, and observe that its movements are well calcula- 
ted to exhibit the divisions of time—a cotton machine, and a 
loom by which the wool is converted into cloth—a house with 
apartments and furniture calculated for comfort and conveni- 
ence—have I not a right to infer, that these were made by 
some artist, having knowlege and design in the structure of 
these machines? I see the marks of intelligence and skill, far 
surpassing human, in the structure of the earth—in the animals 
and vegetables that dwell upon it—in the solar system of which 
our planet constitutes so small a part—in the general system of 
the heavens, in which our solar system is but a speck, have I not 
aright to exclaim with the psalmist, ‘ the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handy work: the 
whole earth is full of the majesty of thy glory!” 

But whether in great things or in small, the general rule is 
the same: when I sce motions and exertions manifestly tending 
and calculated to answer a particular purpose, as means to an end, 
I presume that they are really intended to answer that purpose. 
If I see a boy stretch his hand and direct his eye toward a piece 
of cake upon the table, I presume he means to seize hold of the 
cake, and if he carries it to his mouth, I infer that he means te 
eat it. And in all such cases, when I can discover no impulse 
whatever ab extrato cause the motion, I have no alternative but 
to refer it to some excitement ab intra. Let us take Esop’s well 
known fable of the fox and the grapes. Does any man in his 
senses suppose that the cake on the table by some unknown and 
undescribed species of attraction, forcibly draws the boy’s hand 
toward it, or that the bunch of grapes depending out of the fox’s 
reach, draws the fox from the ground, and raises him high into the 
air? Is not the motion in either case, referred by common con- 
sent to appetite and inclination existing in the boy and the fox? 
Tothe excitement of internal feeling, desire? When a young 
man seeks the company of the female he addresses, although by 
a metaphor we may say he is drawn into her society, does any 
one think of explaining it otherwise than by the operation of de- 


sires existing in himself? So, when ina darkened room, the 
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whole plant turns toward a ray purposely admitted—when vege- 
tables uniformly turn the upper surfaces of their leaves to the 
light—when the tendril of a vine shoots strait toward a support 
within its reach, instead of forming a spiral, as when there is no 
such support--when the radicle obstinately tends downward and 
the plumule upward---when the stigma turns out of its direction 
to meet the anther, or the anther to meet the stigma, and when 
these motions are not occasional and accidental, but uniform, 





and manifestly necessary to effect the process of reproduction, 
and when no kind of impulse, ab extra, can be discovered to pro- 
duce this direction of motion, are we not compelled to refer it to 
some exciting cause existing within the plant? My reader may 
cal] this instinct if he pleases, for this will leave to the vegeta- 
ble, sensation, pleasure, and pain: but he will have to distinguish 
it from the similar instinct in animals similarly situated: he will 
have to inform us what he means by instinct: he will have to dis- 
tinguish between the cases of instinct that can be explained by 
acquired knowledge, and those of which we can give no expla- 
nation: he will have to say, why unknown cases of apparent in- 
stinct may not be explained by the analogy of known cases, as 
Darwin has done: in short, he will have to plunge out of his 
depth, which, like Falstaff, having myself “ a comfortable ala- 
crity at sinking,” I shall avoid if I can. Hf, however, I were to 
adopt a theory of instinct, I would unite the views of Darwin and 
Cabanis. 2 

I state itas a maxim in metaphysics,* universal, incontro- 
vertible, that there is no evidence of cause and effect, but the 
constant concomitance of the circumstances; wherein the one 
always precedes, and the other follows. 


* Some people may smile at the word * metaphysics:” I hold few branch- 


es of knowledge equally certain in their principles. But metaphysical truth 
cannot be elicited irom the feminine intellect of Dr. Beattie, or the elegant 
and plausible trifling of Dugald Stewart. A metaphysical student must pre- 
pare himself by « course of anatomy and physiology. When he has, with 
great care, perused Hartley on Man, and the modern writers on physiology, 
Richerand, Bichat, Crichton, he may begin with some of the elementary 
werks of the schooimen. 
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I state it as a maxim in metaphysics, universal, incontro- 
vertible, that there is no proof of, no reason for inferring, in any 
ease whatever, intention and design, but the frequent repetition 
of an action, that turns out in fact to be the means to anend. If 
the proof from induction, that is, if the number of repetitions be 
sufficiently numerous and sufficiently uniform, to take away all 
ground for referring the action to occasional and accidental co- 
incidence, the proof is complete, and obligatory upon our un- 
derstanding. 

With these observations in mind, let us proceed to the 
facts, that seem to establish sensation and voluntarity as pro- 
perties of the living vegetable. It will be easily seen, that the 
motions in question are produced by excitement ab intra. 

First: The property of irritability is, by the terms, confined 
to the irritable fibre or organ. Whena muscle of an gnimal is 
excited by pricking it, by acids or alkalies, by electricity com- 
mon or voltaic, the muscle moves, and by its motion, moves the 
parts to. whose functions it is subservient. But if the muscle be 
moved in consequence of an excitement applied toa distant part, 
then must there be some common bond of union and connexion 
—-some common sensory by means whereof irritability is called 
into action in a distant and unirritated fibre. 

Now, there are irritable fibres that contract on irritation 
about the footstalks of the leaves and leaflets of many plants: in 
others, as in the, tragopogon and anemone, they are situated in 
the claws of the petals, or divisions of the corolla; all these are 
capable of contracting on the direct application of stimulating 
substances, a bristle, electricity, &c.: when stimulated they con- 
tract, and contracting, like muscular fibres, they move the 
leaves, leaflets, &c. connected with them. This is a case of sim- 
ple irritability, not to be explained away; no more is the death 
of the leaf in mimosa, when the edge of the bud in its axilla is 
slightly touched with sulpburic acid—or the stoppage of the 
sap in the Euphorbium, when killed by the over-excitement of 
strong electricity. But in the following cases, the irritable and 


contractile fibre is brought into action, by excitement applied to 


a distant though connected part. 
When the extremity of the leaf of mimosa is touched, the 
contractile fibres at the footstalk coniroci, aod close the leaf. In 
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the class syngencsia (confederate males) the stamens of some 
plants contract when others are stimulated. In some plants of 
the same class, as in centaurea, calcitrapoides, in the artichoke; 
and the globe-thistle, if the top of the floret be touched, the con- 
federated filaments that support the anther, will contract. Dr. 
Smith’s Discourse on the irritability of vegetables. 
Phytol. viii, 3. Other similar instances will be given hereafter. 


Darwin; 


Secondly: The contraction of ah irritable fibre, can well be 
accounted for, from the presence and application of a stimulus: 
but excitement cannot be accounted for from the want—from 
the absence of astimulus. It can be well accounted for, why all 
the plants in a hot-house turn the upper side of their leaves to 
the light and not to the heat, because light acts prejudicially to 
the leaf on the underside; hurts it. Ifa living vine leaf be sus- 
pended by a thread, it will turn its front to the light. So will the 
daisy, the sun-flower, the marigold, and others; so a whole clo- 
ver field will turn to the sun. 

But some plants, as the mimosa, and in a less degree, lap- 
sana, nympheea alba, calendula, &c. close their leaves at night, 
on dark days, in a dark room, and before rain. In the Ameni- 


tates Academice, forty-six plants are noticed that go to sleep at 


regular hours. Here ts a motion produced—a folding over and 
shutting up of leaves and petals by the contraction of a contrac- 
tile and irritable fibre, not from the application of stimulus, but 
the absence of it. This can be accounted for, from an internal 
sensation, but in no other way. Jn like manner the hedasyrum 
gyrans and the aspen, move their leaves, not when the airis in 
motion, but when it is calm and still, that is, when they need ex- 
ercise. 

“ Sleep may be detincd the repose of the organs of sense 
and of voluntary motion.” Richerand’s Physiology, §116. 
Hence the sleep of plants implies previous voluntary motion. 

Another case of motion produced, not by the presence, but 
in the absence of stimulus, isthe effect of cold. The sap juice 


of the maple will not run in cold and dark days: it flows less 





freely on the side of the tree exposed to the north-west. Se 
Hales and Evalker found the ascent of the sap juice retarded 
from similar causes in spring. Phyt. viii, 3. 


So in vines and 
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many other plants, if they be cut wnen the stimulus of warmth 
excites the sap vessels into action, they will even bleed te 
death. Why do not they bleed, if cut a week or two earlier, 
while the weather is somewhat colder? Obviously because the 
grateful stimulus produced by the feeling of a warm spring day is 
wanting. Again; mimosa closes its leaves, not when it rains, but 
at the approach of rain: and every body knows the barometrical 
properties of the shepherd’s purse. 

Let it be recollected that the distinguishing character of 
irritability is, to be exerted where the stimulus is applied. But 
when distant parts are affected by a stimulus applied to any one 
part, it exhibits the only proof we possess of sensorial power, 
er sensibility; and can only be referred to internal feeling. The 
next class of cases will also illustrate this position. 

Thirdly: Plants have associated motions: habits. 

In animals the circulation is carried on, and the vital ac- 
tions take place, not by means of a single motion, produced by 
the application of one uniform stimulus, but by a set of motions, 
associated, acting in concert; as when we talk, or walk, &c. 
These motions act in concert, and are synchonous by exercise 
and habit: they are not perfectly so in infants: the habits require 
time and practice before they are formed. 

It is the same in plants. 

It requires some years for a plant imported from a different 
climate to acquire the habits necessary to fit it for its present 
residence. All gardeners know this. 

When a whole plant,or even a leafis turned round to meet 
the light, this is not an effect produced by a single fibre—many 
contractile fibres must act in concert So when the tendril of a 
vine is whirled round and round, like a cork-screw, when sup- 
port is beyond its reach, this is more than a single fibre is ade- 
quate to effect. 

‘So the divisions of the leaves of a sensitive plant are ac- 
customed to close together in the absence of light: hence if by 
any injury, as a slight stroke, one of them is irritated into con- 


traction, the neighbouring ones contract also, from their motions 
being associated with those of the irritated pair. So the variors 
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stamina of the berberry* have been accustomed to contract toge- 
ther in the evening, and thence if you stimulate one of them 
with a pin, according to the experiment of Dr. Smith, they all 
contract by acquired associations.” Phyt. viii, 5. 

I cannot say whether these associations are acquired or not: 
all animal acquired associations imply voluntarity, for at first 
there is effort. There are associations among the involuntary 
organs; but I cannot conceive of any associated motions without 
a common sensory. 

The cases already noticed of one part of a vegetable con- 
tracting, when a stimulus is applied to another, are involved in 
this explanation; for there must be some means whereby the 
irritation is conveyed from the part irritated originally, to the 
part not irritated. These cases may be compared with the un- 
explained analogous cases of sympathy and consent of parts in 
the human system. 

Fourthly: As to the class of fly-catchers (muscivorz) arum 
musciyorum, dionza muscipula, drosera, sarracenia, silene, 
dipsacus, apocynum androsemi folium, nepenthes distillatoria, 
some of which kill by seizing on the fly and griping it, others 
by drowning it; I am inclined to suspect something more than a 
mere case of irritability. For in the first class, the irritation is 
not applied to the contracting fibre. How is this fibre notified 
when to contract? 


® It is worth while to give Dr. Smith’s account of the berberry. The 
stamens of such flowers as are open, are bent back under the petals, and 
shelter themselves under their concave tips. No shaking of the branch has 
any effect on them, but if the inside of the filaments be touched with asmall 
stick, they instantly spring from the petal, and strike the anther against the 
stigma. The outside of the filament has no irritability, nor has the anther it- 
sélf any, as may be easily proved, by touching either of them with a blunt 
needle, a fine bristle, or a feather, or any thing which cannot injure the struc- 
ture of the part. If a stamen be bent to the stigma, by means ofa pair of 
scissors applied to the anther, no contraction of the filament is produced. 
The irritation may be produced three or four times. Dis. on the Irrit. of 
Plants. Hence the anthers use the petals as anumbrella. Hence the use of 
insects which Linneus says are remarkably fond of the flowers of the ber- 
berry. 
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Fifthly: 1 omitted under the instances of simple irritability, 
to notice, the. undeniable proofs of excitement, and consequent 
vascular motion ab intra, that are furnished by the various secre- 
tions of plants. When the under side of leaves in the sun give 
out oxygen separated from carbonic acid gas—when the internal 
glands from one and the same sap, separate, in some cases gum, 
mucilage, sweet juices, acid juices—in others from a common 
sap, Oily juices, resinous juices, and acid juices—in others gluten, 
mucilage, farina, and saccharine matter—in others the bitter, 
in others the narcotic principle, how are the vessels that ope- 
rate these secretions excited to act ab extra? Are not all these 
separations performed inside the plant, as in our glandular sys- 
tem, and must not the stimulus to their performance be inter- 
nal? If not, show it externally. 

Sixthly: Plants are excited to the motion of their parts, 
by desires and aversions, by wants and cravings that affect the 
whole system. 

They are sensible to moderate warmth, and to light: they act 
with more energy when they are present. They turn to, they 
seek after light in particular: this affects not the leaves only, 
but the whole plant—so when the sap ascends and descends 
more rapidly in a warm spring day, this is the consequence of 
moderate stimulus felt through the whole plant which the sap 
vessels pervade. 

Plants feel hunger and ‘thirst, and send out their roots in 
search of food. When a plant is planted on a wall, the root will 
descend till it comes tothe ground. This is not the effect of 
mere gravitation, for we know that roots can send out lateral 
fibres in search of food. The roots also are rendered capable of 
acting more strongly by the application of external stimuli, as a 
small quantity of lime, of sulphat of lime, of wood ashes, of 
common salt, &c. as our stomachs act more strongly, and the 
whole system is occasionally invigorated by a glass of wine. 

Plants are sensible to the effect of cold and darkness, and 
many of them take precautions against it, by closing their 
leaves, their petals, and their corols. 

They are also sensible to mechanical violence offered to a 
particular part,as I have already instanced, in the contractions 
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that take place in mimosa, berberis, many syngenesian plants, 
&c.when one part is stimulated or injured. 

But the most decisive and obvious proof is, the facts ob- 
servable at the time of the year when the process of reproduc- 
tion takes place. The very many instances in confirmation of 
this may be found in the notes to Dr. Darwin’s poetry, and in 
his Phytologia. Some few I will notice. 

In Collinsonia, the stigma bends in contact with one sta- 

men, and then with another, as it becomes ripe for the purpose. 
The same takes place in Gloriosa, Genista, Glaba, Epilobium, 
Spartium, &c. At sir Brock Boothby’s several of the females 
of Collinsonia were observed to bend toward the stamina of 
other flowers. In Parnassia, the stamina alternately approach 
and recede from the stigma. In Nigella, the tall stigma bends 
down to the anthers beneath. Inthe Water Lily also, if I mjs- 
take not, the tall stamina bend down to the stigma beneath. 
All these motions and contrivances take place exactly as if 
guided by a desire to obey the dictates and facilitate the opera- 
tions of sexual appetency: mor can they otherwise be accounted 
for. They are not occasional, or accidental, but take place when- 
ever circumstances induce the necessity of resorting to contriv- 
ed motions to effect the purpose of Nature. On this part of the 
subject much more might, but no more need be said. 

Such are the views that appear to me most natural to take 
on the subject of vegetable animation, sensation, perception, and 
voluntary motion. 

I may have expressed myself in the warmth of advocating 
one side of a question, more strongly perhaps, than the proofs 
may warrant. Upon sober reflection, however, I can say no more, 
than that I know not myself, how to reply satisfactorily to the 
facts and arguments here advanced. Perhaps some person bet- 
ter conversant with the subject than I am, will be able to put 
the fallacy of these remarks in a stronger point of view than J 
now see them. I am, &c. EPC. 


Carlisle, Afril, 1814. 
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ON STYLE. 


NoruinG more strongly marks the progress of society from 
rudeness to refinement than changes in style. As men advance in 
knowledge, language acquires copiousness; as they become more 
accurate in their discriminations, it acquires precision; and as they 
increase in sensibility to delicacy and béauty, it acquires elegance 
and polish. But there are certain limits to this improvement which 
it cannot transcend, and it yet remains to be decided whether it 
can long remain stationary in that excellence it has thus gradually 
attained, or like every thing else that is human, be destined by 
natural causes to undergo deterioration and decline. 

If this be the inevitable fate of language, its corruption is to 
be ascribed chiefly to the perversion of that labour, and the abuse 
of that taste by whose successive efforts it has been perfected. 
When the thoughts and images which are most obvious and natu- 
ral have been long used, and by use become familiar, writers, for 
the sake of acquiring the grace and attractions of novelty, resort 
to those thoughts and images which are more foreign and remote: 
and where they do not find it easy or prudent to exhibit novelty in 
the thought, their anxiety to say something new encourages them 
to attempt innovation in language. Indeed, this being the easiest 
mode of producing novelty, is the one most likely to be attempted. 
Hence arise new-coined words—strange epithets, and a multi- 
plicity of them—forced conceits, strained metaphors, vain circum- 
locutions, and all those miserable shifts by which writers, from 
an eagerness of applause, the fear of seeming trite, or the mere 
wish to stimulate the reader’s attention, endeavour mechanically 
to substitute words for thoughts, and empty sound for solid sense. 

* This gradual corruption of style is plainly to be perceived in the 
history of the Greek and Latin languages, which, after having attain- 
ed all the excellence of which they were susceptible, seemed, by 


the influence of false refinement, to have been gradually declining, 
until they were finally lost by their amalgamation with the barba- 
rous languages of the North. The English language, too, is gene- 
rally thought to have passed the summit of its excellence, though 
the opinions are various respecting the period when its downward 
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course commenced. Some have fixed upon the reign of queen 
Anne, when Addison, and Bolingbroke, and Swift flourished: 
others upon the subsequent period of Hume, Robertson, Johnson 
and Goldsmith. A very small number would go back to the time 
of Dryden, contending that the language has since lost in manli- 
ness and vigour, more than it has gained in precision and elegance; 
whilst some, on the other hand, have not scrupled to say that the 
style is still in a state of advancement, and steadily improves in 
copiousness, perspicuity, and melody. Godwin, in his Inquirer, 
has no hesitation in preferring the style of the present day to that 
which prevailed in the beginning of the last century: but in form- 
ing a standard of excellence we are no doubt influenced by the 
prevailing taste of the age in which we live, and cannot so readi- 
ly perceive those affectations of language to which we are most 
accustomed; in the same way as little peculiarities of manner 
are more apt to be overlooked by an intimate acquaintance than 
a stranger. 

Our language has indeed, within the last hundred years, made 
great advances in precision, and in the variety as well as the regu- 
larity of its structure, but it has also lost a great deal of its sim- 
plicity and ease. We now express the nicest discriminations, the 
most delicate shades of thought, with distinctness and accuracy: 
we admit nothing loose or tautologous—nothing vulgar or coarse: 
but whilst all this exactness is approved by the understanding, 
more careless effusions would often find easier access to the heart. 
Readers seldom critically scan every sentence they read, but, for 
the most part, giving themselves up to the author, they passively 
yield to the impressions his work insensibly produces. Now to 
such as these, that which most moves the affections, nay, which 
most penetrates and illumines the understanding, often produces 
the effect, by deviating from the rules of strict propriety, as by a 
word or two too many or too few; a happy vagueness of expres- 
sion; a loose though harmonious structure; or perhaps by the 
thought itself exceeding the temperate limits of truth and nature. 
The good effect of some of these deviations being too clear to be 
disputed, they have been legitimated by the critics, and received 
appropriate names; but there are a multitude of others which have 
not been so sanctioned, that still.perform the part of transmitting 
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impressions from mind to mind with superadded strength and 
spirit. Even where these small irregularities have not that effect, 
they throw over a composition the captivating grace of ease. From 
these considerations, it seems probable, that if the writers a cen- 
tury ago are more apt to offend than those of the present day, they 
are also more likely to please; and that their superior beauties 
more than compensate for their superior defects. If we were to re- 
gard the tastes of all readers indiscriminately, we should prefer the 
delicate and ever-varying graces of Addison to the strength and 
dignity of Dr. Johnson, though the former writer is so inferior in 
weight of matter. 

Whilst style in the United States is exposed to danger from 
the undue solicitude for novelty and ornament which our writers 
may be expected to feel in common with their cotemporaries, 
there are particular circumstances in our situation which have a 
tendency, by cherishing affectation in language, to hasten the 
period of its corruption. 

In the first place, the books in general use among us are the 
more recent productions, and frequently the lightest and most in- 
significant of these, such as novels and romances, in which, for 
want of substantial merit, the writer is constantly endeavouring to 
eain the attention or the applause of the reader by every artifice 
ef language, and which are consequently conspicuous for affecta- 
tion. A taste for the false splendour which forms the distinguish- 
ing feature in modern productions, would, without doubt, be some- 
what tempered and corrected by a greater familiarity with the 
earlier English writers. 

The preceding remark applies with additional force to our 
limited acquaintance with the classics, whose temperance in orna- 
ment, as much as any thing besides, has procured them the solid 
reputation they have enjoyed, independent of country or time. 

A third cause may be found in the great prevalence of public 
speaking, both from the number of our political and religious 
meeting's, and the multitude of our courts of justice. This very 
frequent exercise of oratorical talents, a natural consequence of our 
form of government, not only occasions eloguence to be more cul- 
tivated and in higher estimation, but imparts a declamatory style 
to our writers. In fact, the greater part of our authors are alse 
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public speakers; and where they are not, they follew the reigning 
humour, and strive to write beautifully, and eloquently, and pa- 
thetically, in which attempt they insensibly fall into mere rant and 
declamation. Once a vear, too, the English language and com- 
mon sense are put to the rack for the purpose of extorting new 
modes of national exultation and invective: and although our July 
orations have strong claims to indulgence from the patriot, they 
are responsible for the sin of much eloquent nonsense and splen- 
did inanity to the man of taste. 

It may, lastly, be remarked, that the great number of news- 
papers, and the frequency of political speculation in this country, 
also the consequences of our popular government, furnish tempt- 
ing invitations to authorship. Whilst this facility of access to the 
public multiplies the number of writers, it proportionably adulte- 
rates the quality: and these rash volunteers in literature, though 
they cannot take just and comprehensive views; nor open new 
trains of thought—can neither awaken the feelings of the reader, 
nor inform his understanding, may safely aspire to the praise of 
showy and sounding diction. ‘They thus contribute to propagate 
the false taste of which they themselves have been the disciples. 

But the candidate for literary honours ought to recollect that 
the most valuable part of fine writing is independent of style. The 
merit of diction alone consists in its perspicuity, or its fitness for 
conveying the meaning of the writer with ease to the reader; in 
its precision, which leaves nothing ambiguous or uncertain; its 
force, which selects the most apposite words, and places them so 
as to produce the fullest effect; its melody; and its rhetorical or- 
naments. But a piece of composition may possess all these quali- 
ties, and yet be very dull and uninteresting. Before a book is 
eminently qualified to please, it must have a valuable foundation 
of matter as weil as an agreeable style. It must have substance 
as wellas form. The thoughts must be just, and also instructive, 
impressive or new; for the mnderstanding must be gratified as 
well as the ear. But that which a book owes to the goodness of 
its materials, and that which it owes to the form in which they 
are exhibited are easily confounded, and ordinary readers are apt 
t) impute to the one what properly belongs to the other. 
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Thus it has happened, that some writers of original genius and 
solid sense, who have been ostentatious of embellishment, and the 
intrinsic merit of whose productions has obtained a currency for 
their faults—have become very dangerous models for imitation. 
The success of such writers has emboldened many hardy adyen- 
turers for literary fame, to give their crudities to the world, when- 
ever they could set them off with the fantastic decorations they 
admired in others, not knowing that these authors have acquired 
reputation with good judges, not by means of such false orna- 
ments, but in spite of them. A piece of gaud; and tasteless finery, 
though it cannot conceal the loveliness of native beauty, often 
makes real ugliness more conspicuous. 

If we examine those productions which have been most ad- 
mired for beauty of style, we shall find that the finest passages 
owe their excellence to the brilliancy, the delicacy, or the origi- 
nality of the thought, rather than to the happy selection of words 
in which it is conveyed; though, without doubt, to produce the 
greatest effect in composition, both these qualities must concur. 
Where there is intrinsic merit in the ideas, nine times out of ten 
they will present themselves to an unvitiated taste in that form of 
expression which is best fitted for transmitting them with fidelity 
and truth. 

He, then, who would aspire to the praise of fine writing, must 
first provide himself with an ample steck of knowledge on the 
subject on which he means to treat; and when he is furnished with 
the ideas, he may then seek for the best mode of embodying them 
to advantage: just as he who would build an elegant edifice, must 
not disregard the solidity and fitness of the materials; for however 
skilful he may be in the use of plaster and paint, if the masonry 
be manifestly unsubstantial, and the timbers neither sound nor 
well put together, the ill-compacted fabric will be as deficient im 
appropriate beauty as in use. 

Those young writers who bestow their chief pains on the or- 
naments of style-~-on gaudy epithets, striking metaphors, and fanci- 
ful allusions, begin at the wrong end. The consequence is that 
they fall into an affected, inflated, manner of writing, which is 
equally unfavourable to truth, nature, and real eloquence. It would 
be well, therefore, if these beautifying authors would make the 
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following test of their compositions before they spend much time 
in decoration. Let them put down their thoughts in the plainest 
and simplest words they can find, and in the smallest number pos- 
sible. Let them then examine what they have written, and if it 
has the merit of being rational and just; if it, moreover, imparts 
something new, or places what was before known in a new light, 
then they may safely set about the work of embellishment. But 
even in this operation they should beware of burying the thought 
under a cumbrous load of ornament; and should imitate the taste, 
if not the modesty, of a modern fine lady, who fashions her dress, 
not so much for the purpose of concealing her person as of show- 
ing it te the best advantage. Every word which does not speak 
something to the understanding, or raise a new image to the fancy, 








like water added to spirit, lessens its effect. 

Nor is it only by a profusion of words and figures that a style 
may want simplicity. There may be a redundancy of thought as 
well as of expression. It is one of the modes of modern affecta- 
tion to encumber the leading ideas with those that are merely sub- 
sidiary, which may then be called the impertinencies of style. 
Mr. Gibbon is a great master in this art of calling off the atten- 
tion ef the reader from the main business before him. Speaking 
of the Romans who lay dead on. the field of battle, fought with 
the Goths on the Danube, he says, “ their flesh was greedily de- 
youred by the birds of prey, who, in that age, enjoyed very frequent 
and delicious refasts, and several years afterwards, the white and 
naked bones, which covered the wide extent of the fields, pre- 
sented to the eyes of Ammianus, a dreadful monument of the bat- 


tle of Salices.” This quotation happens to furnish an exam- 
ple of both species of vicious exuberance; the words greedily, de- 
licious, and white, are little better than expletives; and the repasts 
of the birds might have been spared altogether. 

While affectation and false refinement have been sanctioned 
by some writers in Europe of eminent genius, and, under the 
pernicious influence of their great names, have, like a tide, over- 
flowed the whole field of literature in the United States, the 
friend toa pure and manly species of writing, hails with plea- 
sure the return of good taste that is manifested by some pro- 
ductions of the present day; which, directing their chief aim to 
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enlighten and convince the mind, are not indifferent about pleasing 
it, and have thus attained’ the highest beauties of style, because 
style has not been their first object. The Edinburgh Review has 
often, and the Quarterly Review, occasionally, afforded exam- 
ples which seem. to unite, as far as they are capable of union, the 
easy natural manner of Addison or Swift, with the vigour, preci- 
sion, and splendid diction of Dr. Johnson. Let us indulge the 
hope that they have not only furnished valuable models of com- 
position, but that they also give a probable indication, that the 
period of fine writing in our language, may be long protracted, 
if not perpetuated, notwithstanding the inherent tendency of that 
language, in common with every other, to gradual deterioration 
and decay. 
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AMERICAN SCENERY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
QUEENSTOWN.-—UPPER CANADA. 


Tue renewal of military operations onthe Canada frontier has 


given a new interest to the recollection of those scenes about 


which curiosity was so much excited, and expectation disappoint- 
ed .last year. Events in the present year on the Niagara strait, 
bear more ec/az, though those of the last were in a great measure 
to be attributed to causes which no longer exist. 

A view of Queenstown which appears in this number, conveys 
a very characteristic picture of the bold and lofty declivities of the 
Niagara strait from the basin at Queenstown to the falls, a distance 
of eight miles. The cliffs on each side rise about two hundred feet 
above the level of the water of lake Ontario. It was up this path to 
the summit of the height our troops ascended, at the period when 
the British general Brock fell, and when general Scott of our ar- 
my distinguished himself; on this height it was that a British In- 
dian addressing colonel Scott, exclaimed—“ You not born to be 
shot—so many times, (holding up the fingers of both hands to 
count ten) I levelled and fired my rifle at you.” 

The remote perspective in the picture, gives the falls, above 
which two and a half miles, the small river or creek named the 
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Chippeway after an Indian tribe who reside on its upper waters. 
This creek is a deep turbid stream, navigable twenty-five or twen- 
ty-six miles inland. The village which bears the same name oc- 
cupies both banks near its confluence with the Niagara. A stout 
wooden bridge crosses the creek; the houses not exceeding forty. 

There are no permanent military works at Chippeway: the de- 
fences established by the British there, are the ordinary field-works 
ef earth stockaded. 


AMERICA BY FRENCH PENS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Few travellers have visited this country, who have disentan- 
gled themselves from prejudice. Few nations, indeed, have been 
so frequently misrepresented either by blind enthusiasm, or mali- 
cious falsehood. Several French writers have decorated their de- 
scriptions with the most romantic fables, whilst the English, with 
scarcely an exception, have filled their volumes with expressions 
of scorn and hatred. 

External motives have often governed them both, particularly 
’ the former. One of these has had a favourite hypothesis to support; 
another a recent affront to resent: thus we see St. Jonn de Créve- 
coeur eulogising with great extravagance, the rural habits of our 
peasantry, because he had long maintained that husbandry was 
alone the true source of happiness: thus the Kevolutionist, Bris- 
sot de Warville, extolled in too lofty a tone of praise, the purity 
and excellence of our republican institutions; and thus Voiney 
and Talleyrand, disgusted with the licentiousness of their country- 
men, painted us in terms derisory and disparaging. 

Forever drawn in colours too gaudy or too sombre, we look in 
vain for a pencil that shall seize with accuracy and blend with 
harmony, the various tints which enter into the portrait of a peo- 
ple whose national features are not yet fully developed. 

A man who sets out to survey a foreign country, with an in- 


tention of publishing his observations, has very important duties to 
fulfil. His pages may be consulted by the naturalist, the philoso- 
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fpher, the geographer, or the statesman. If his reports are false, 
he will mislead them as to the manners of the people, internal 
structure, native productions and general policy of the country 
described. It behoves him then to form his opinions with great 
care and caution. Perfect freedom from prejudice, a long resi- 
dence amongst, and a thorough knowledge of the language of the 
people visited, are some of the essentials necessary for qualifying 
a man to report upon their customs and character. Devested of 
his homestead partialities, he should view men and objects with an 
equitable eye, although they happen to rise up before him in shapes 
Novel and uncouth; referring always to his temperate judgment 
rather than to the feelings of his heart for a decision. If things 
differ from those he has been accustomed to see, let him ask him- 
self whether circumstances peculiar to the country, do not make 
the difference necessary? Whether the climate, soil, and locality 
do not require appropriate habits? Whether the habits of his own 
country, however superior at first sight, would not be inconvenient 
and unsuitable abroad? 

Foreign manners and customs contemplated in this sober way, 
must, not unfrequently extort praise from the judicious tourist, 
rather than satire; for, dismissing those homeborn feelings which 
so often disfigure the truth, he would never be seen to record as 
characteristic marks of a whole nation, little incidental occurren- 
ces that possess barely a stamp of individuality. 

Having been grossly and constantly misrepresented by European 
writers, it should be the aim of every American to defend the good 
name of his country, and to consolidate our different manners and 
opinions into one durable and impressive shape, which may place 
us distinctly, conspicuously, and immoveably among the commu- 
nities of the earth, as a characterized people; so that it shall no 
longer be pretended that we are a heterogeneous assemblage, ea- 
gerly claiming kindred with other countries, while we slight our 
Own; possessing sentiments as unsettled as our relations are dis- 
persed; viewing our soil and its sons with frigid indifference, and 
forestalling with greedy appetite the less perfect products of for- 
eign growth! What maxim is better established, than that, he 
who does not respect himself, will look in vain for the respect of 


others! 
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Our institutions, our civilization and our understandings have 
been undervalued by transatlantic pens, and we have acquiesced 
too easily in their unjust assertions; we have by our silence, our 
foreign prepossessions, and by our neglect of indigenous worth, 
contributed to spread opinions as unfavourable as false. Should 
we not cease then to stigmatise as homesfun, objects confessedly 
equal, if not superior, to those, which, coming from abroad, re- 
ceive the tribute of praise and admiration? 

It has lately been asserted in print by Mr. Fennell, that the 
managers of the Philadelphia theatre, receive native productions 
with great reluctance; not because they want merit, but because 
they are not composed in Europe:—Nay, that several contemptible 
pieces, of English origin, and held in no estimation in that country, 
have been advertized in America with a false declaration of their 
bearing the seal of English approbation, which secured to them a 
favourable reception here; thus cheating our imaginations by a 
profitable homage to our prejudices! and audiences, which the 
great Cooke has pronounced competent to distinguish the finest 
passages in Shakspeare, by their judicious plaudits, have permit- 
ted their taste and judgment to be swayed by spurious reports. 

The French, English, and even the Germans have dipt their 
pens in gall, and lost sight of decency and truth, when describing 
America. Subjoined are a few extracts from the works of some 
of the French writers, which will show their monstrous exagge- 
ration and jaundiced prejudices; very particularly those from the 
work of Mr. Volney. 

The Abbé Robin was the first of that nation who wrote upon 
this country after, or rather during, the revoiution. He only visit- 
ed Boston, which he alone describes; but as usual with modern 
travellers, he applies all he sees there, good or bad, to the rest of 
the nation, and even entitles his work “ An Account of the Man- 

“ners, Customs, Commerce &c. of the Americans.” His impges- 
‘sions are generally favourable. 

Boston was at that time (1780) built almost wholly of wood. 
The Abbé describes the houses thus: 

“ Every part of them is so securely fastened, and their weight, 
compared to their size, so inconsiderable, that they can be m@wed 
from place to place. I saw some, two stories high, transported 
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half a mile. The moveable houses of the Scythians were much 
less extraordinary.” 

I have heard of some other traveller who asserts that, when 
two neighbours happen to quarrel, one of them sends for a strong 
team, with which he removes his dwelling to the next street. 

Monsieur Robin pretends to prove by the records of our tomb- 
stones, that the age of man is shorter here than in Europe. This 
supposition may be considered as parallel in absurdity with Buf- 
fon’s assertions of the deterioration of all living beings in this part 
of the globe, since it is proved daily by our bills of mortality that 
septuagenaries and even centenaries are exceedingly common. 

“ At twenty years old,” says the Abbé, “ the women lose the 
colour and complexion of youth: at thirty-five or forty they are 
wrinkled and decrepid; the men showing almost the same prema- 
ture decay. Presuming that the life of man was shorter here, I 
have examined the grave-yards of Boston, and I have seen by the 
tombstones that few exceed fifty years; very few reach to sixty; al- 
most none attain to seventy, and beyond there exists no register.” 

The Abbé’s chimney caught fire, and this momentous event is 
thus related: 

“The common people are still attached to their old prejudices. 
I saw lately an instance of it. The house in which I lodged caught 
fire; it was occupied by a Frenchman. It is easy to imagine what 
a stir this must make in a town built wholly of wood. Crowds as- 
sembled in a moment; but when they discovered who tenanted it, 
they ceased their exertions and gazed at it in idleness. I ordered 
the doors to be shut, hermetically sealed the chimney, which alone 
was on fire, with a wet blanket, which I kept constantly moist. 
The women of the family flew into a violent passion at sight of 
the floors inundated with slime and water; I took nevertheless en- 
tire command of the house, while they continued to scold and te 
declare the remedy worse than the disease.” 

‘The marquis de Chastelleux published on America in 1785.— 
Brissot de Warville wrote a severe criticism on this work, and 
visited this country himself in 1788. The brilliant talents, favoura- 
ble impressions, and republican enthusiasm of this traveller, render 
his journal peculiarly interesting to us all, but more especially to 
that valuable part of the community—the Quakers, whom Bris- 
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sot has described at great length, with great justness and great 
praise. A few extracts upon that and other heads follow; and it 
is as pleasing as uncommon to see in them some traits of civility 
and truth, mixed as they are with occasional errors. 

“ Neatness without luxury, is a characteristic feature of the pu- 
rity of American manners; and this neatness is seen every where 
at Boston, in their dress, in their houses, and in their churches.” 

“ Strangers, who, having lived a long time in America, tax 
the Americans with cheating, have declared to me, that this ac- 
cusation must be confined to the towns, and that in the country 
you will find them honest. The French are the most forward in 
making these complaints; and they believe that the Americans are 
more trickish with them than with the English. If this were a 
fact, I should not be astonished at it. The French, whom I have 
seen, are eternally crying up the services which their nation has 
rendered to the Americans, and opposing their manners and cus- 
toms, decrying their government, exalting the favours rendered 
by the French government towards the Americans, and diminish- 
ing those of congress to the French.” 

“ A stranger in a seciety of Americans, if he has the misfor- 
tune not to speak their language, is sometimes left alone; no per- 
son takes notice of him. This is a breach of humanity, and a ne- 
glect of their own interest; of humanity, because consolation is 
due to a man distant from his friends, and his ordinary means of 
amusement; of their own interest, because strangers disgusted 
with this treatment, hasten to quit the country, and to prejudice 
others against it.” 

“ The luxury which Penn wished to avoid, already appears. 
They have carpets, elegant carpets in Philadelphia. It is a favour- 
ite taste with the Americans; they receive it from the interested 
avarice of their old masters, the English. 

* A carpet in Summer is an absurdity; yet they spread them 
in this season, and from vanity: this vanity excuses itself by saying 
that the carpet is an ornament; that is to say, they sacrifice rea- 
son and utility to show.” 

To a Frenchman whose floors are paved with brick, like the 
side-walks of our streets, carpets must have indeed appeared a 
superfluity: something like “ cloathing the earth”’ as Mr. Brissot 
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remarks in another part of his book; but we cannot perceive any 
greater luxury in shutting out the cold air from our rooms by @ 
carpet—an elegant one if we can afford it, than keeping the rain 
from our heads by the use of an umbrella; which by the by was 
considered a foppish piece of luxury a few years ago. Mr. Bris- 
sot proceeds: — 

‘ Physicians of this country attribute the consumption to differ- 
ent causes; to the excessive use of hot drinks, such as tea and 
coffee; to the habit of remaining too long in bed, and the use of 
feather-beds, for they know not the use of mattresses; to the cus- 
tom of eating too much meat, and of drinking teo much spirituous 
liquors. Women are more subject to it than men; because, in- 
dependently of the above causes, they take but little’ exercise, 
which is the only powerful remedy against the stagnation of hu- 
mours, the great principle of the marasma: they enjoy but little 
the pleasures of walking; a movement which, varying the spec- 
tacle of nature, gives a refreshment to the senses, a new spring 
to the blood, and a new vigour to the soul.” 

“ A particular cause of consumptions amongst the quaker wo- 
men is doubtless the habit of gravity and immobility which they 
contract in early life, and which they preserve for hours together 
in their silent meetings. The women of the other sects are equally 
attacked by consumptions, but it is attributed to different causes: 
they are fond of excessive dancing; heated with this, they drink 
cold water, eat cold unripe fruits, drink boiling tea, go thinly clad 
in winter, and give no attention to the sudden changes of weather. 
The quakers are more reasonable in these respects; but they ba- 
lance these advantages by a fatal neglect of exercise. To pre- 
serve good heaith, a female should have the gayety of a woman of 
fashion, with the prudence and precaution of a quaker.” 

“ Some vast fields of Indian corn, but bad cultivation, pale fa- 
ces worn by the fever and ague, naked negroes, and miserable 
huts, are the most striking images offered to the eye of the tra- 


veller in Maryland.” 
I pass by Mazzei, Liancourt, Michaux and Pictet, who have 


each published some account of us, to give a few extracts from 
the works of Volney and Talleyrand; two men of great note in 
the political as well as literary world. Both these authors are 
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personally known in Philadelphia. They stayed a long while 
amongst us, traversed the’country in every direction, and had open- 
ed to them every source of information. Their misrepresenta- 
tions are not then errors of the pen, or of superficial survey, but 
wilful, malicious and deliberate. 

Volney is a man of proud spirit and sour temper; jealous of 
the least appearance of slight; presuming much upon his cele- 
brity as a writer, and by whom we have been judged with bitterness 
and folly. _He had the arrogance to assert that the talents of the 
great, the immortal Washington, would not have raised him above 
the rank of colonel in the French service. He pronounced as 
foolishly upon the spirit of the people, as he did upon the merit of 
this wonderful man. Happening tobe in conversation with him in 
a richly furnished room, when the news of the Algerine war arri- 
ved, he pointed to the silk curtains, and exclaimed that “ since 
we had taken to decorate our houses with the rich trappings of 
European luxury, we must submit to any foe who chose to attack 
us, and that the Moors had nothing to do but to sail into our har- 
bours and put us under contribution; adding, that the revolutiona- 
ry courage of the people was enervated by fine papered par- 
lours and satin chairs!” As if an half dozen of houses expensive- 
ly furnished had any thing to do with the valour of the people; or 
as if the nations of Europe were grown more pusillanimous 
since they haye embellished their rooms with taste and elegance! 
But thus it is we are censured. One traveller thinks a carpet too 
good for us; another would have us seated upon wooden benches, 
and a third has gone so far as to blame the pleasing courtesy of 
ehildren, who are taught in some schools to bow to passengers; 
declaring ita mark of servility unworthy of Republicans! Are 
republicans then to adopt the ferocious manners of a banditti, pro- 
scribing civilization and comfort! | 

But it is time to give the promised extracts: and first from 
Mr. Volney’s preface to his “ Picture of the Climate and Soil of 
the United States,” in which this vain man compares himself to 
Aristides: 

“ The brilliant success of my travels in Egypt, far from lead- 
ing me to expect the like again, makes me apprehend the contra- 
vy, because too much commendation heaped upon a book, centri: 
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butes to tire those who wished well to the author, and because 
there are always some Athenians ready to give in the dlack shell, 
rather than listen to the everlasting praises of this foor Aristides.” 

Of our political and moral worth, as a nation, under the ad- 
ministrations of Washington and Adams, as well as of the climate, 
general face of the country, and dict of the people, the fgllowing 
caricature is drawn; and which is really a fitter subject for laugh- 
ter than serious comment. 

“ The Americans deserve preeminently the name of a youth- 
ful people, for the inexperience and passion with which they give 
themselves up to the enjoyments of wealth and the seductions of 
flattery.” 

“If I were to consider their conduct or that of their govern- 
ment in a moral point of view, from the year 1783 to 1798, I 
could prove incontestably, that there has existed in the United 
States, in proportion to the population, to the quantity of business 
and multiplicity of combinations, neither more economy in their 
finances, good faith in their transactions, decency in public mor- 
als; no more moderation of party spirit, or care in education and 
instruction, than in most parts of oid Europe: that what has been 
done well and usefully, what has existed of civil liberty and secu- 
rity of persons and property, have resulted rather from the general 
habits of the people, from the necessity of industry, from the high 
prices of labour, than from any able measures or wise policy of the 
government.” 

“ The federalists assert the superiority of a monarchical, or ra- 
ther despotic government, over all others; the necessity of arbi- 
trary and absolute power, to curb the passions and indocility of the 
ignorant multitude, as authorised by the example and experience of 
most governments, ancient and modern; in a word, all the old poli- 
tics—religious doctrines of the royal prerogative of the Stuarts.” 

“ The general appearance of the territory of the United States, 
may be thus described: an almost universal continentai forest; five 
great lakes to the north: to the west vast meadows (prairies): In 


the centre a chain of mountains, the ridges of which run parallel 
with the Atlantic coast, at a distance of twenty to fifty leagues. 
Upon a sea-board of three hundred leagues stand some ten or 
twelve towns, built of painted plank and of brick, containing from 
ten to sixty thousand souls. 
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Around these towns are farm-houses constructed out of trunks 
of trees, (log-houses) surrounded by some fields of wheat, tobac- 
co, or indian corn, mostly covered with standing wood, either burnt 
er barked: these fields are divided by fences made out of branch- 
es of trees, instead of hedges, while the houses stand engulfed 
as it were (englober) in the bosom of a dark forest:—add to these 





a capricious and peevish (bourru) sky,—an atmosphere by turns 
very wet or very dry, very foggy or very clear, very hot or very 
cold; so variable that the same day exhibits the chills of Norway, 
the sun of Africa—the four seasons of the year, and one will have 
in few words a physical picture of the United States.” 

“ From the Summer solstice, or even three weeks before, Phi- 
ladelphia experiences such excessive hot weather, that the streets 
are deserted from twelve at noon until five in the evening; and 
most all its inhabitants retire to bed after dinner.” 

‘Our mists or fine rains are so little known in America, that 
they are called English rains—English weather, and whenever they 
eccur, which sometimes happens after the equinox, it is the height 
of fashion to go into the streets, without umbrellas, on purpose te 
get as wet as water-birds.” 

Mr. Voiney thus describes American cookery, and the daily 
food of the inhabitants of the United States: 

“ T will undertake to assert that if a premium were offered for 
a system of regimen the best calculated to destroy ones _ heaith, 
stomach and teeth, none could be found to answer the purpose so 
well as that of the Anglo-Americans.” 

“ In the morning at breakfast, they pour into their stomachs a 
pint of warm water, so slightly impregnated.with tea or coffee, 
that it is nothing more than brownish slop. With this they swal- 
low unchewed pieces of hot doughy bread—toast, swimming in 
butter, fat cheese, slices of beef, and salt and smoaked ham, &c.— 
every one of which is difficult to digest. At dinner, boiled paste 
is served up; this they call a pudding; the greasier the better: all 
their gravies, even that for roast beef, are nothing more than melt- 
ed butter; turnips ‘and potatoes are drowned in hogs-fat, butter 
and grease: their pastry, called pompkin-pye, is nothing but half- 
baked greasy dough: to wash down this slimy stuff, tea is brought 
in, almost immediately after dinner; but now it is so strong, that its 
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bitter taste sticks to the throat, and attacks the nerves so violent- 
ly, that it prevents even the English from sleeping, more than the 
strongest coffee. Supper is made up of salt meat and oysters, 
and as Chaetelleux remarks, the whole day is spent in heaping 
one indigestible thing upon another. To give a tone to the sto- 
mach, fatigued and relaxed, they drink Madeira wine, rum, bran- 
dy, gin and whiskey, all which completes the attack upon the ner- 
vous system.” 

Mr. Voiney, when in America; used to say with his accus- 
tomed vanity, that such men as Mr. Talleyrand furnished the out- 
lines of a work, and then employed authors by profession like 
himself to put them into style. Tice great beauty of the following 
extracts from Mr. Taileyrand’s book, entitled “ Essay upon the 
advantages to be drawn from New Colonies under present cir- 


b 


cumstances,” induces me to believe that Mr. Volney’s pen was 
not hired on this occasion. The American woodman is described 
with some approximation to truth: the fisherman is unfaithfully re- 
presented. 

“In viewing those populous towns,” says Mr. Talleyrand, 
“ filled with English, German, Irish, Dutch and native inhabitants; 
those remote villages, so distant one from the other; those vast 
uncultivated tracts, traversed rather than peopled by men who be- 
long to no country; what common tie can we imagine amidst this 
disparity? It is a novel spectacle for a traveller, who, taking his 
departure from a large town, where society is perfected, follows 
successively every degree of civilization and industry, which be- 
comes every moment weaker, until he arrives in a very few days 
at the clumsy and coarse hut, constructed with the trunks of new- 
fallen trees. Such a journey is a kind of practical and living analy- 
sis of the origin of nations: We leave a complicated aggregate 
to arrive at the most simple elements; every day we lose sight of 
some one of those inventions, which our increasing wants have ren- 
dered necessary, and we seem to travel backward in the history 
of the progress of the human mind. If such a spectacle rivets 
the imagination, if we are delighted to find in space what alone 
belongs to time, we must be content to see very few social ties 
among these men, who appear so little to belong to the same as- 
sociation, so little to possess an uniformity of character.” 





ti 
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“ In several districts, the ocean and the fores: have made the 
Americans either fishermen or woodmen; and such men, to speak 
truly, have no country:—their attachment to society is reduced to 
almost nothing. It has been long asserted that man is the disciple 
of surrounding objects; and that is true; for he who is encircled 
by a wilderness, can be instructed by those things alone from which 
he derives his livelihood. The idea of man’s mutual support never 
occurs to him; and it is only by analyzing the trade that he follows 
that the principles of his affections or of his morality are dis- 
covered.” 

“ The American woodman cares for nothing; every sentiment 
of feeling is a stranger to his breast; those extended limbs, so ele- 
gantiy branched out by nature; that beautiful foliage and lively 
verdure which animates one part of the forest; the deep green that 
darkens the other, are to him of no consequence: he has no re- 
collections to retrace: his only object is to find out the way of fel- 
ling his tree with the least labour. He has never planted; he 
knows not its pleasures: a tree reared by him would be of no 
value, for it would not in his life-time be fit for his axe. He lives 
then upon destruction, and everywhere he destroys. He is not at- 
tached to the fields, for he has never cultivated them; fatigue 
alone, unmixed with any hope of repose, constitutes his existence. 
He feels not that fond partiality for the objects used by him, that 
the farmer or manufacturer does; he never interests himself in 
the fate of his productions, for he knows not the happiness of hus- 
bandry; and if in leaving his home, he does not forget his axe, he 
abandons without a sigh, the house that has sheltered him for years.” 

“ The American fisherman, is, from his profession, full as in- 
different. His affections, his interest, his life are placed near the 
society to which he believes he belongs. It would be an error to 
suppose that he is an useful member of the community; for these 
fishers must not be compared to those of Europe, nor must it be 
believed that they are, as in Europe, a nursery for seamen, or 
the means of creating skilful and robust men. In America, with 
the single exception of the whale-men of Nantucket, fishing is a 
trade of idlers. Their whole courage consists in venturing out 


six miles to sea, when the weather is fine, and one mile when it is 
doubtful; and their science is very small, since the line is the only 
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artifice they use; and their only exercise a lazy attitude in their 
boat, with their arms hanging over its side. Attached to no parti- 
cular spot, they are acquainted with land only by a transient resi- 
dence ina miserable hut: it is the sea that maintains them, and they 
select their abode according to the scarcity or plenty of codfish. 
When some writers have asserted that the fisheries were a species 
of agriculture, they have advanced a sentiment of more brilliancy 
than truth. Every attribute, every virtue which beiongs to agri- 
culture, is wanting to*the fisher. Agriculture produces a patriot 
in the right acceptation of the word: the fisheries can only yield 
cosmopolites.” 

Before Mr. Talleyrand left America, the fisheries of the banks 
and coasts of Newfoundland, produced annually to the nation, not 
through idieness, but persevering industry, upwards of two mil- 
lions of dollars: in 1808 the totality of the product of the sea was 
two millions eight hundred and four thousand dollars, and of the for- 
est, five million four hundred and seventy-six thousand dollars. 
The fisheries have always been the greatest nurseryfor seamen in 
this hemisphere; from them have issued a valuable race of neither 
timid men nor cosmopolites. To their courage and patriotism we 
are indebted, under providence, for the glorious naval victories so 
eften and so valiantly achieved of late; and Mr. Talleyrand must 
have been totally ignorant of their singular hardihood and merit, 
when he presumed to class the awkward drones of his own coast 
above them. The insensibility and uselessness imputed to the 
American woodman, bear in many places the same marks of igno- 
rance; and his description of both, according to an European wri- 
ter, resembles a composition rather than a portrait. S. B. 


NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SYLLA THE DICTATOR. 


FerGuson is the only writer I know of who has ventured ta 


appear as an apologist for the character of Sylla, which he boldly 
does in his history of the Roman Republic. It is no doubt diffi- 
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cult, to make a due estimate of men, whose conduct is not only 
liable to the false colouring of party-writers of their own times, 
but to that of political zealots of succeeding ages. Sylla was 
himself a patrician, and a most strenuous supporter of that cause; 
of course, detested by the adherents to, and favourers of the Ma- 
rian faction; and Julius Czsar being a distant connection of Ma- 
rius, and having, as it is said, risen on the embers of his faction, 
all those who wished to bask in the sunshine of his favour, or that 
of his kinsman and successor Augustus, would jend their aid to 
blacken those, who had been adverse to a cause by which the 
reigning family was supposed to have profited. But whatever al- 
lowances may be made for Sylla on account of the supposed ne- 
cessity of severity towards a brutal faction, and the provocation to 
avenge the atrocities inflicted on his friends, there can be little 
doubt, that he was a hard and cruel man; and that, in his punish- 
ments, he taryexceeded the measure of retribution that humanity 
would dictate. Canthis be doubted of one, who caused it to be in- 
scribed upon his tomb, that “ he never was outdone in good offices 
by his friend, nor in acts of hostility by his enemy.” 

Tiere appears, however, to be one noble trait in his character, 
not often found among the actors of conspicuous parts on the po- 
litical theatre. He seems to have been above the vulgar ambition 
of power, and to have disdained the petty distinction arising from 
mere preeminence of station. 

Wholly different in this respectfrom Sylla, was Julius Cesar, 
if we are to believe the saying ascribed to him—* that he would 
rather be the first man ina village than the second in Rome.” If 
he really felt and thought this, unconnected with other objects to 
which it might be subservient, I cannot hesitate to say with Fer- 
euson, that it was unworthy of him, and indicative of a pitiful mind. 
To be first in the estimation of the wise and good may be 
flattering to the greatest soul; but merely to be first in place, 
is the vulgar.stimulus to the feminine contests for preceden- 
cy in the drawing room, as well as to the furious conflicts for 
supremacy in the administration of the police-of a petty borough 
or still more insignificant corporation. The mind of Cesar must 
have been aboye such littleness. A saying, however, not very un- 
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like it, is attributed to him by Bacon in his Advancement of Learn- 
ing. It is, that ifever law an. justice may be violated, they may 
be violated for the sake of reigning,—-Si unquam jus violandum, 
regnandi causa violandum est. For my own part, judging of the 
conduct of Czsar from the state of the commonwealti as deiinea- 
ted in history, I have not been accustomed to consider it by any 
means so flagitious as it is usually represented by historians, and 
particularly by Mr. Ferguson. It has appeared to me that the 
substance of liberty and justice was gone, and that their shadows 
only remained; that every thing was carried by fraud and violence, 
and that the government was little more than an inefficient forma- 
lity: of course, that the contests among the great men of the day 
were inerely a scramble for power, in which, the claim of one 
competitor was as good as that of another But there is one cir- 
cumstance, which, it must be admitted, much lessens the weight 
of this opinion, so far as it respects the conduct ofyCzsar. The 
best men of the time, were partisans of Pompey. On his side, 
we find Cato, and Cicero and Marcellus and Brutus; also Labien- 
us the lieutenant of Cesar, who left his service on the approach 
of the civil war. But however the account may stand in reference 
to good citizenship, we cannot withhold from Cesar the praise of 
clemency and magnanimity; one instance of which, after his victo- 
ry at Pharsalia, related in the Spectator, No. 374, is entitled to no- 
thing short of the epithet of godlike. 

Upon the whole, he must have been a superior man, the 
leading features of whose character have never been so well con- 
densed and portrayed, as by the two following couplets of Pope: 


There Cesar, graced with both Minervas shone; 
Czsar, the world’s great master, and his own; 
Unmov’d, superior still in ev’ry state, 

And scarce detested in his country’s fate. 


The Commentaries of Cesar, as coming from a man so great 
and conspicuous, who flourished nearly two thousand years ago, 
are certainly, if genuine (and they are admitted to be so) one of 
the most curious works extant. They furnish but a plain narra- 
tive, however, such as might be expected to proceed from an able, 
practical, decisive man of business, and nothing more. Indepen- 
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dent of the great consideration of the author, and the historical 
facts they detail being vouched for by his authority, they contain 
matter of no great interest; being made up of the incessant endea- 
vours of the Roman general to maintain and extend the national 
conquests, and to suppress and retain in subjection the restless 
and warlike spirit of the semi-barbarous people, by whom he is 
surrounded. Like authors of the present day, however, the “ migh- 
ty Czsar’”’ seems to have been aware of the importance of enli- 
vening his monotonous narrative by an occasional sally of plea- 
santry; and I cannot help thinking, that if the instance I am about 
to adduce, had escaped the pen of a modern, it would have drawn 
down the lash of some Critical Reviewer, reprobating it as flat, 
and much too trifling for the notice of history. 

To do away a panic terror that had seized his army, at the 








prospect of contending with the Germans under Ariovistus, who 
had been represented as not only brave to desperation, but gigan- 
tic also in stature, he concludes an animated exhortation to his 
troops, by saying, that if the rest of his men deserted him, he would 
march and attack the enemy with his tenth legion alone, which 
should thenceforth be his Pretorian cohort or life guards. This 
had thegntended effect upon his army; and some time after, ata 
conferenee with Ariovistus, whom he had reason to suspect of a 
treacherous design, from his manner of regulating the meeting, 
he mounted some of this tenth legion to attend him as his guard, 
which gave occasion to one of the soldiers, shrewdly (as Cesar 
says) to remark, that Cesar had done more than he had promis- 
ed, having merely engaged to make them his life guard, but that 
now he had done more, by also putting them on horseback.” In 
the original, “ non irridicu/e quidam ex militibus decimz legionis 
dixit; Plus, quam pollicitus esset, Cesarem facere: pollicitum, 
in cohortis pretoriz loco decimam legionem habiturum; nunc ad 


equum rescribere.’’* 


* With due deference to our correspondent we would suggest, that by 
these words the soldier might have meatit-jocosély to state, that he and his 
companions were advanced to the honour of the eduestrian order. 
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ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 


Being well aware that to arraign the justness of established 
belles lettres opinions, is a species of literary disorganization, 
which a good citizen of the republic of letters ought studiously to 
avoid, I should not venture merely to hint, what Iam now going 
openly to avow, were it not that I find myself in some degree sup- 
ported by a sentiment of Mr. Burke. My dread .confession is, 
that I have never been able to discover in such of the orations of 
the Greciaii orator as I have seen, that transcendant merit that is 
found in them by others. I have read over and over again (in 
English though, be it observed) the celebrated speech in answer 
to Eschines, which is given by Rollin in his Belles Lettres, and 
must say, that though sensible and artful enough, I do not per- 
ceive in it that impctuous, irresistible, and overbearing torrent of 
eloquence, which is ascribed to Demosthenes,—that refined art 
and vehement mind and manner, in which no other man is suppos- 
ed to have been equal tohim. We have not his action it is true; 
and are therefore without the means of trying him in the spirit of 
his own definition of oratory. 

The sentiment of Mr. Burke, alluded to, is in a letter to sir 
William Jones, in these words: “I do not know how it has hap- 
pened, that orators have hitherto fared worse in the hands of the 
translators, than even the pocts; I never could bear to read a 
transiation of Cicero. Demosthenes suffers, I think, somewhat 
less, but he suffers greatly; so much, that I must say, no English 
reader could well conceive from whence he had acquired the re- 
putation of the first of orators.” 


The idea vented in the preceding note in regard to the duty of 
conforming to the decisions of the republic of letters, and the con- 
sequent impropriety of impugning the orthodoxy of its established 
doctrines, is recognized by the author of the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture, who expresses a wish in one of his notes, that Mr. Bryant 
had not called in question the existence of ancient Troy, and along 
with it, the reality of the famous war, which is the subject of Ho- 
mer’s Iliad. rttt as f 


Doctor Clark the traveller is, I find;-one of the assailants of 
this heterodox position of Mr.:Bryant, as he labours in his 2d vo- 
fume to establish the site of Troy; but what the prevailing opini- 
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on of the European literati on the subject may be, I have not learn- 
ed. For my own part, I must avow, that I find it difficult to per- 
suade myself that Homer would have founded this poem on a 
mere creation of his brain, when both the nature of man and the 
traditions of his time, must have furnished him with matter of 
more interest to build upon. When was it that there were not 
wars, and men celebrated for a concern in them? When did he- 
roes not exist, since man’s expulsion from Paradise? 


ee cee 


It is remarkable, though perhaps not worthy of remark, that 
the latin word Populatio, from which, no doubt, our English word 
Population is derived, signifies the very reverse of the derivative. 
Populatio means wasting or destroying, as does also depopulatio. 
Can one then be justly accused of undue partiality to our mother 
tongue, in assuming, that, in the different senses we annex to our 
Population and Depopulation, we are much more clear, discrimi- 
native and precise, than these our ancestors were. 

And now Iam on the subject of words, I cannot but express 
some surprize, that so good a one as Dehort should have become 
obsolete. It was once in good repute, as is evidenced by its use 
in the Tattler. It seems now, however, to be wholly superseded 
by Dissuade; and to have been put down without any just or sub- 
stantial cause, as is many a good man in the unlucky jostlings and 
elbowings of this fantastic world. But as good men and good 
werds are sometimes improperly put down, so are bad ones set 
up; and, in the latter case, I have only to turn se¢ wf topsy turvy, 
for anexample. How ufset came to be used among us Ameri- 
cans, for overset or overturn, is hardly worth the trouble of a dis- 
quisition: though I shrewdly suspect it is an emigrant from the 
east. So long as its use was merely colloquial and confined to 
newspapers, it might be tolerated; but since it has crept into 
works, that, from their importance, may become classic,* its 
pretensions should be examined. Is it then to be found in any 
respectable English author, or is it recognized by a single lexi- 
cographer? Is it not moreover, a disgustingly awkward word; 
and, if admissible at all, should it not be used in the diametrically 
opposite sense to the one it usurps. ‘To upset a boat or carriage 
conveys, to me, the idea of righting it after it had been overturn- 


* Lewis and Clark’s expedition up the Missouri. 
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ed. So when a countryman talks of upsetting his axe, he means 
refitting it for use. 

The fashion of introducing a latin line or sentence into an ora- 
tion, is not peculiar to the statesmen of England. Cardinal De 
Retz tells us in his memoirs, that aware of the good effect of a 
striking passage from an ancient author, and having none to his 
purpose on occasion of a speech he meditated to deliver, he fram- 
ed one himself, which took as he expected, though all were at a 
loss for the writer he had quoted. This was the fabrication:—In 
dificilimis reipublice temporibus, urbem non deserui, in prospe- 
ris nihil de publico delibavi, in desperatis nihil timui; that is, In 
bad times I have not abandoned the city; in good ones I have had 
no private interest in view; and in desperate ones nothing could 


appal me. 


We are told by a French critic, that a certain missionary, aim- 
ing to strike the minds of his hearers, set this dismal picture be- 
fore them. Ilya dans l’enfer une grande pendule, dont le faite 
se perd dans l’immensitie de espace, et les extremites dans un 
abime sans fond; aupres de cette pendule est un démon, quia les 
yeux toujours attaches sur le cadran. Les damnés se levent tous 
a la fois du milieu d’un vaste étang de flammes et ils demandent 
d’une voix gemissante: guelle heure est il? quelle heure est il? 
L’eternitie (leur repond ce demon) /’e‘ernite; et aussitot tous ces 
malheureux se repiongent avec des rugissements, et disparaissent 
dans ce lac de feu. The critic justly observes, that at the first 
view, this picture will appear ridiculous, but upon a second it will 
be sublime, and fill the soul with an imposing image—d’une im- 


age imposante. 


In the Port Folio for July the 9th, 1808, there is a mistake 
which ought to be corrected. It consists in ascribing to Lucan 
the epigram De Sene Veronensi, which belongs te Claudian. No 
work ef Lucan has reached us but his Pharsalia, and that is unfi- 
nished. ‘he Old Manof Verona isa much admired little poem, 
and has been imitated by Cowley, who, in the opinion of Mr. 
Gilbon, is much inferior to his original, though he adds, that in 
the folowing passage he is perhaps superior. 

Ingentem meminit parvo qui germine quercum, 
Aquevumque videt cunsentisse nemus. 
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A neighbouring wood born with himselt he sees, 

And loves his old coutemporary trees. 
Claudian flourished in the time of Theodosius, and his sons Arca- 
dius and Honorius, and was patronized by Stilicho, to please whom 
says Mr. Gibbon, he wrote occasionai paneyyrics and invectives, 
the design of which slavish compositions, encouraged his propen- 
sity to exceed the limits of truth and nature. His genius and me- 
rit are accurateiy understood and characterized by the historian. 
He wrote voluminousliy; and were I to venture an opinion of him, 
I shouid attribute to him great facijity in composition, and a flu- 
ency of versification exceeded by no poet in the same language, 
except Ovid. 
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MRS. ELIZA DRAPER. i oe 


It is somewhat remarkable, that the Abbe Raynal, who, as he be 
tells us, was on so intimate a footing with this lady, that she was | 
about to leave her country and connections to go to France in or- 
der to reside near him and among his, should have made a mis- 
take of five years in her age. He says, she finished her career at 
the age of thirty-three. But a much better authority, the inscrip- 
tion on her monument at Bristol, gives out, that she died under i 
twenty-eight. This inscription is transcribed by Mrs. Grant in | 
her Letters from the Mountains, and is in these words: 

Sacred to the memory of Mrs. ErizaBerTH Draper, 
Wite to General Draper, hi 
Who died at Bristol in the 28th year of her age. 


She was eminent for genius and benevolence. 


Mrs. Grant also gives us the inscription placed by Mason on 
the tomb of his Maria, at the same watering-place. 
Take holy earthvall ‘hai my soul holds dear; 
Take that best gift which Heaven so lately gave: 
To Bristol’s fount I bote with tender care 
-Her faded form; she bow’d to taste the wave 
Avid dicd: 
But it is unnecessary to recite more of this well known epitaph. . 
The perusal of these unquestionable certificates of man’s mor- 
tality, the melancholy though not unusual amusement of the travel- 


ler, is agreeably adverted to by Churchill in the following lines, 
on the subject of his own epitaph, and desire of posthumous fame. 
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And when on travel bound, some rhyming guest 

Roams through the Churchyard whilst his dinner’s drest; 
Let it hold up this comment to his eyes; 

** Life to the last enjoy’d, here Churchill lies;” 

Whilst (O what joy that pleasing flatt’ry gives)’ 

Reading my works he cries,—-here Churchill lives. 

How wonderful the revolutions of fashion, or rather hew 
alarming the inroads of luxury! Poor, despised Bohea, that de- 
graded beverage which is now almost too mean for the tea table 
of a washerwoman, was once thenext perhaps in rank, as a regale, 
to Nectar and Ambrosia. If not the liquor of the Gods, it was, by 
the testimony of one Alexander Pope, exclusively quaffed at 
courts, and by those, who are emphatically called the great world. 

Happy! ah ten times happy had Lbeen, 

If Hampton-Court these eyes had never seen! 

Oh had I rather unadmir’d remain’d 

In some lone isle, or distant northern land; 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 

Where none learn Ombre, none e’er taste Bohea! 
But there is reason to suppose, that the art of tea-drinking was 
very imperfect in Pope’s time; not merely from the circumstance 
of bohea being in such high estimation, and constituting the gene- 
ric-term for the drug, if indeed they were then possessed of its 
varieties, but from an indubitable fact, which, a maitre accefi, and 
is established by other unquestionable tradition. It is, that on the 
first introduction of tea-gossipping into Philadelphia, derived, pip- 
ing hot, no doubt, from London, that indispensable ingredient, the 
sugar, was not immersed in the liquid, unless, by a “ foregone con- 
clusion” it was ascertained, that such was the wish of the drinker, 
Hence, instead of the after question, it was not long since the cus- 
tom to ask, “Is your tea ma‘am as you like it?” the lady doing 
the honours of the table, would put the previous one of “ pray 
ma’am do you bite or sweeten?’’ If it proved to be her option to 
bite, (strange canine image by the bye) she was forthwith furnish- 
ed with a lump of doudly-refined which she held in her fingers, 
and ever and anon applied to her incisors, as often as a sip of tea 
required a preparatory bite of sugar. Such, be it remembered, 
was one feature of a tea-party in the first rude essays.of that de 
lectable entertainment. But Rome was not buiittina day. 
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ELEGANT AND USEFUL ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHoo., 


Havine professed yourself a friend to the cultivation and im- 
provement of the Fine Arts in our country, I hope you will not be 
less favourably inclined towards those, which may, with propriety, 
be denominated the elegant and useful. Among these the art 
of the dentist stands preeminent. 

For the title I have bestowed on this operative profession, it 
would be almost superfluous to offer my reasons. It is useful, 
because on the sound state of the human teeth depends very es- 
sentially the health of the system; and it is elegant, because few 
things contribute more than a fine set of teeth, to give comeliness 
and beauty to the human countenance. 

In the reports of certain foreigners, who have visited our coun- 
try for purposes best known to themselves, the Americans are 
rendered famous—if the term were not offensive, I would say, 
infamous—for the badness of their teeth.. The charge preferred 
against us on this ground has, perhaps, some foundation in truth, 
but has unquestionably been in a high degree cxaggerated by 
those whose malevolent pens have placed it on record. 

By the aid of the dentist, however, bad teeth are now much 
less common, especially in our large cities, than they were twen- 
ty years ago. The evil which was attributed originally to the fault 
of our climate, is found by experience to arise, in a great mea- 
sure, out of the carelessness of individuals. The requisite degree 
of.cleanliness and attention will preserve the teeth in America, 
as well as in Europe. This fact has been long believed, and is 
how, by actual experiment, proved to be true. 

But I am improperly, perhaps, allowing myself to be diverted 
by the current of my thoughts, from the main object of this com- 
munication, which is, to do justice to a very able and meritorious 
dentist, who has contributed, not a little, by his industry and ta- 
lents, to bring the art he prefesses to its present high and reputable 
standing in the United States. I allude to Mr. James Gardette, 
who is well known to the citizens of Philadelphia, having resided 
among them in fuil business about five and twenty years. 

From a very celebrated and excellent treatise on the “ Theory 
and practice of the art of the dentist,” by Laforgue, of Paris, we 
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extract the following passage, in which the name of Mr. Gardette 
is several times mentioned, with the respect due to a first-rate 
artist. 

Speaking on the subject of artificial teeth, Mr. Laforgue says, 
“ models are sometimes taken with modelling wax; that used at Paris 
is malleable, and does not hurt the gums, and it besides preserves 
its hardness sufficiently not to be altered in shape on its removal. 

“ There are dentists whe take their impressions with commor 
bees-wax, which they soften by heat; others use a kind of paste, 
with which.I am not acquainted; and others, again, make use of 
softened brimstone. 

“ Mr. Gardette, dentist in Philadelphia, informed me by letter, 
in 1804, that he took the form of the gums with prepared wax, 
that he made his model from this impression in plaister of Paris, 
and then another complete’ model in brass from the plaister; that 
the models being finished,*he then stamped upon them gold plates, 
which he found to succeed yéry well; and I believe it.” 

Mr. Laforgue again says, “ In cases, where persons are de- 
sirous of frequently taking out artificial teeth in order to wash 
them, the ligatures should be of teeth-twist, or of some other ve- 
eetable thread; and those who use such ligatures, ought to be in- 
structed in the method of fixing them. ” 

“ The practice of ‘fixing and keeping artificial teeth in their 
places by ligatures, is almost wholly abandoned by Mr. Gardette. 


He fixes them without tying even when the pieces are small. 
I have seen some teeth admirably ‘placed’ by Mr. Gardette: I 


know no dentist who equals him in'that neat and precrous ope- 
ration.” ane 

When speaking of Mr.-Fenzi, dentist, at Paris, who had an- 
nounced himself as the inventon of the elastic plates of gold to se- 
cure artificial teeth in their places, Mr. Laforgue says, “ The 
elastic plates to secure teeth in their places without tying them, 
were employed by several dentists of Paris, and particularly by Mr. 
Gardette of Philadelphia, before they were used by Mr. Fonzi.” 

In relation to the manner of mounting human teeth with a gold 
plate fixed transversely in them, Mr. Laforgue observes, “ This 
method, the honour of which is due to Mr. Gardette, of Philadel- 
phia, ts new introduced with suceess. It can be best executed 
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when the teeth of the under-jaw do not come in contact with those 
of the upper, and do not occasion a shock on the inside of the ar- 
tificial teeth placed in it.” 


The name of Mr. Edward Hudson, of Philadelphia, is so es- 
sentially connected with the high standing of the art of the dentist 
in the United States, that we should, on the present occasion, deem 
ourselves culpable were we to pass it unnoticed. We hope, there- 
fore that his modesty will not take offence at the liberty we have 
used. We have no hesitation in declaring, that for liberal skill 
and manual dexterity in every branch of his profession, he is enti- 
tled to rank with the first artists we have ever known in any coun- 
try. Whilst America, therefore, can justly boast of such talents 
and excellence, she need not envy to France or Engiand the nume- 
rous dentists who are flourishing there in such distinguished repu- 


tation. Ep. 


VARIETY.--FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE FATE OF GENIUS. 


Fuoven the Gil Blas of Le Sage is more relished by man- 
kind in general, and assuredly far excels his Diable Boiteux, or 
Devil upon two sticks, the latter is better liked in France, and 
had, irom the first publication, more attention paid to it than the 
former. The first edition had amazing success, and the second sold 
with still greater rapidity. Two noblemen coming at the same 
time to the bookseller’s in order to purchase the book, found that 
only one solitary copy remained unsold, which each resolutely in- 
sisted upon purchasing. The dispute grew at length so warm, 
that they both drew their swords, each being determined to assert 
his claim to Le Diable by force of arms. The bookseller, how- 
ever, interposed and prevented bloodshed. All this time the illus- 
trious author was languishing in distress, and afterwards died in 
poverty—but the bookseller made a large fortune by his works. 


FOOLS EX OFFICIO. 


Tue custom of fools being kept in the service of great men 


is Of extreme antiquity. It would seem as if one of those was, in 
VOL, Iv. Ff 
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former times, considered as necessary a houschold circumstance 
in the castles of grandees, and in the palaces of kings, as the cook 
that dressed their victuals, or the porter that opened their gates. 
In those parts of history which relate to the customs and man- 
ners of the respective countries and ages of the world, an uni- 
form unbroken trace is perceptible of this unaccountable practice; 
and in that which may be calied the anecdotical part of history, 
innumerable stories are related of those fools, which surprise us 
with their extravagancies or divert us with the unexpected viva- 
city of their wit, and the irresistible force of their satirical humour. 
We have often thought that a well collated history of thie de- 
graded and degrading part of our species would be a very inter- 
esting book, at least, to the bookseller, for assuredly it would be 
very profitabie. 

Shakspeare, who left nothing belonging to man or to nature 
unillumined by his genius, has given us, in the tragedy of King 
Lear, an “ abstract or brief chronicle” of this class of beings. He 
no doubt had his mind stored with a number of prototypes; and 
his fool bears so intimate a resemblance to all the characters of 
that kind of which we have read, that it may be said to be a tole- 
rable transcript of the whole body. 

We have undeniable evidence that this strange custom existed 
as early as the reign of Charlemagne. The game of chess was 
then very common in France; and every body knows that the two 
pieces which in that game are placed near the king and queen, are, 
by the French, called fools. 

In the records of the town of Troyes, in Champagne, (that 
Troyes which has lately cut so conspicuous a figure, as a princi- 
pal scene in the theatre of warfare between Bounaparte and the 
allies) a letter is preserved of Charles the fifth, signifying to the 
magistrates of that province, the death of his fool, and ordering 
them to furnish him with another, according to ancient custom, 
The custom was therefore established long before that time. A 
remarkable circumstance is, that this monarch, who was surnamed 
“ the wise,” and who certainly deserved that epithet, caused mo- 
numents to be erected to the memory of two of his fools. One of 


those tombs is eight and a half feet in length, and four and a half 
in breadth. In the middle lics a figure dressed in a sort of long 
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robe; the feet and face are of alabaster; and among other oddities 
in the dress, the figure has a fooi’s sceptre in its hand, and is sur- 
rounded with a great number of smail figures in niches, delicately 
éxecuted. It is accompanied by the following epitaph: 


“ Cy git Thevenin de Saint Legiere, fou du Roi notre Sixe, 
qui trepassa le XI. Juiliet Le An de Grace, MCCCLXXIV. 
Priez pour l’Anie de li.” 


“ Here lies Thevenin de St. Legiere, fool to our sovereign 
lord the king, who died the eleventh of July, 1374. Pray to God 
for his soul.” 


From the innumerable jests related to have been uttered by 
those fools, it appears pretty evidently that they were selected 
more for an unlucky malignant wit than for their folly. Some par- 
tial infirmity procured for them the name of fool, and with the 
name the privilege ever attached to it, of speaking truths, how- 
ever severe, with impunity.—That impunity rendered them bold, 
and it being their business to speak incessantly, and their imagi- 
nations being entirely absolved from all restraint oi fear, they gave 
a vent to the extravagant combinations of the distorted minds, to 
the great amusement of their protecting monarch, who, though 
himself often stung by their satire, was ashamed to punish them. 

We shall conclude this paper with a jest related of 7ribouwlet, 
a fool to Louis the twelfth, and Francis the first. A nobleman of 
distinction having threatened to cause Triboulet to be whipped to 
death for mocking him with too much freedom, the fool com- 
plained to Francis. The prince told him not to be afraid, “ for,” 
said he *“ should any one presume to kill you, I will have the mur- 
derer hanged up in a quarter of an hour after.” “ Ah!” cried Tri- 
boulet, “in order to secure me effectually, your majesty should 
have him hanged up a quarter of an hour defore.” 


The wretched expedient of seeking resources against lassi- 


tude and indolence in the strange oddities of a wretch deprived of» 


reason, has long been laid aside by kings, but was taken up, and 
not half a century ago practised by men of more weaith than feel- 


ing or intellect. To the vulgar and unthinking, it will always be 
a source of amusement as it always has been. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.--FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OxpscHooL, 


Tue subjoined version of the two passages from Virgil, proposed for 
translation in the last number of The Port Folio, are offered to your inspec 
tion, merely in compliance with your challenge, not from any intrinsic merit 


supposed to exist in them, and are at your disposal. 
VIVIAN, 


July 6, 1814. 


InstTanT the fame through Lybian, cities goes, 
Fame, the worst plague that human nature knows; 
Though small through fear at first, yet soon she spreadg; 
And reaches Heaven while still on earth she treads, 
Grows as she flies, and strengthens as she moves, 
With rapid pace and venom’d wing she roves. 
Produced by parent earth in vengeful mood, 
The last-born sister of the giant brood. 
A monster dire and vast, with plumage deck’d 
The plumes as many watchful eyes protect, 
As many tongues unnumber’d voices give, 
As many listening ears the sounds receive. 
By night through air she flies, nor rests by day, 
No slumbers cloud her eyes’ malignant ray; 
On turrets high or house-tops she alights, 
And nations with her clamours loud affrighis. 
Alike to her if painful truth she tell, 
Or envious falsehoods all her voices swell. 
fEneid. iy. 173. 


All powerful Juno, now, her anguish view’d, 
Nor longer Pity’s gentle voice withstood; 
Iris she bade from high Olympus go 

To end at once the wretched Dido’s wo: 
Whose soul in vain to break its fetters tried, 
For, since undoom’d by fate’s decree she died, 
To rush on death by her own madness driven; 
Before the fatal day ordain’d by Heaven; 
Proserpine had not sever’d from her head 
The sacred hair that held her from the dead: 
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Then Iris bright on saff’ron pinions flew, 

And in her train a thousand colours drew, 

Glittering through Heaven’s expanse she held her way, 
Alishting where the hapless Dido lay. 

“ Be, wretched queen! from mortal pain releas’d.” 

She spake, and now the yellow hair she seized, 

“ This to th’ infernal gods I dedicate, 

“ And thus fulfil the high behest of Fate.” 

Thus said, her hand divides the fatal hair,y— 

The soul gommingles with its kindred air. 


fEneid, iv. 693. 


i senate 


HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA, 
BOOK 2. oDE ll. 


Quid bellicosus Cantaber et Scythes, 

Hirpine Quincti, cogitet, Hadria, 
Divisus objecto, remittas 
Quzrere, &c. 





To P D » Esquire. 


Nay, Peter, clear that brow of gloom, 
Nor suffer Bony’s hapless doom 
In sadness to depress you, 
W .y should the fate of France or Spain, 
Or Holland, give you joy or pain, 
Enliven or distress you! 


Let Russians smile, “ they laugh who win;”’ 
And Frenchmen force a courtly grin, 
To welcome their new masters; 
But let ws still with calmness greet 
The tidings, should the lies meet 
Successes or disasters. 


Must we of foreign triumphs boast, 
To them carouse, and for a toast, 
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A name from Eurofie borrow? 
Have we a country of our own? 
That country, then, should be, alone, 


Our source of joy and sorrow. 


These anxious cares for Europe cease; 
Be sad or merry as you please, 
For both are right in season; 
But foreign sympathies disclaim, 
Though warm “ Benevolents” may blame, 
And Demo’s call it treason! 


Vex not your mind with distant strife, 
Cares swarm in every stage of life, 
And need not looking after; 
Come take with me a good cigar, 
And drown all thoughts of peace and war, 
In claret, smoak, and laughter. 


BOOK 2. ODE 16. 


Otium divos rogat in patenti 

Prensus Aigzo, simul atra iubes 

Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent 
Sidera nautis: 

Otium bello, &c. 


To T T , Esquire. 





For rest the wearied sailor sighs, 

In leaky ship when storms are brewing, 
“ Oh! give us rest” the soldier cries, 
Fatigu’d with marching and reviewing. 


Believe me, Tom, the man that knows 
How to enjoy a happy hour, 

Will ever give it to repose, 

And then defy Misfortune’s power. 


How welcome is the hour of rest 

To merchants by their discounts worried,—- 
To quid-nuncs by ill news distrest, 

And prentice youths with errands hurried. 
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To lawyers whom new points perplex, 
| To judges tir’d of nisi prius,— 
To housewives whom bad servants vex, 
And e’en to sermon-writers pious. : 


Oh! blind to sense, to reason blind, 

Who seek in bustling noise for pleasure! 
A boon they ne’er must hope to find, 
I.xcept in bowers of ease and leisure. 


But will the body’s rest ensure 
A mind at ease and conscience quiet? 


Ah! no, they but repose endure 
Whose thoughts on worldly plans run riot. 


Be wisely tranquil, then, and cease 
To look for future good or evil, 
Resign your mind to calm and peace, 
And kick all troubles to the devil. 


meet te 


TO MISS MARIA. 


In imitation of some lines by Mr. Fox. 


WHEN the finest arrangement of features is join’d 
To the sweetest expression of genius and mind, 
When innocent biushes unbidden by art 

Betray the soft feelings which glow at the heart, 
When the gestures are full of enrapturing grace, 
And the soul too enchantingly beams in the face, 
Sure the coldness of reason must fatally prove 

Too feeble a shield for the arrows of love! 

Then tell me thou lovely Maria, oh tell, 

Couidst thou wish to employ ti:y strong magica! spell 
To delude the warm heart tiiat delights to admire 
The glance of thine eye with its basilisk fire; 
Couldst thou wish it to drink, unsuspicious of wo, 
Of the cup whence the waters of bitterness flow, 
And when sadly o’erwhelm’d with the poisonous balm, 


To seek an asylum in Solitude’s caim? 
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No! by heaven the beam which illumines thine eye, 
And thy feelings oft melting in Sympathy’s sigh, 
Forbid me to think that so tender a heart 

Would be happy to play so delusive a part, 

As would send me deploring to Solitude’s shade 
The graces and frowns of a beautiful maid. 

But tell me what passion must govern my breast; 
Must excursive Ambition exclude all the rest, 

Must it rudely supplant every finer e:notion, 

And cast me adrift on Life’s perilous ocean, 

A victim and sport to the phantoms of praise, 
When illumin’d by Farcy’s wild meteor biaze? 

On Uncertainty’s tide must I carelessly swim 

And rely on the smiles of the popuiar whim? 

Oh no! for the pleasures of thraldom I feel no desire, 
For if pleasure be there ’twill but glow and expire. 
Then will Friendshif’s enrapturing name be too cold 
For a soul that is cast in a passionate mould? 

No! ‘then blight in one kindly compassionate hour 
The rose of my passion expanding to flow’r, 

Make my hopes which were ever unbounded before 
Be bounded by friendshif, and ask for no more, 
Then as I alone by Potowmac’s broad tide 

Shall ramble with wild independence and pride, 

And the scene is congenial with Fancy’s blest pow’r, 
V’ll think o’er the charms of this luminous hour— 
Then oft in the twilight of evening I'll see 

A something resembling my parting with thee, 

For the moment that’s mild—sweetly sad and serene, 
Is like Sensibility’s tenderest scene, 

And as on the moon with mild rapture I gaze, 

To rejoice in her brightness yet feel not her blaze, 
So, though beaming with lustre thy beautiful eye, 
My mind may admire—yet breathe not a sigh! 


VIRGINIUS 
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AN ODE TO SICKNESS. 


By alady who for many years had languished under a confirmed 


and hopeless consumption. 


Nort to the Rosy Maid whom former hours 
Beheld me covet fondly, tune I now 
The melancholy lyre. No more I seek 
Thy aid, Hygeia, sought so long in vain: 
But ’tis to thee, oh Sickness! ’tis to thee 
I wake the silent string; accept the lay. 
Thou art no tyrant waving thy fierce scourge 
O’er unresisting victims—but a nymph 
Of mild though mournful mien, upon whose brow 
Patience sits smiling, and whose heavy eye, 
Though moist with tears, is always fixed on Heaven. 
Thou wrapst the world in gloom, but thou canst tell 
Of worlds where all is sunshine, and at length, 
When through this vale of sorrow thou hast led 
Thy patient sufferers, cheering them the while 
With many a smile of promise, thy pale hand 
Unlocks the bowers of everlasting rest, 
Where Death’s kind angel waits to dry their tears, 
And crown them with his amaranthine flowers. 
Yet I have known thee long, and I have felt 
All that thou hast of sorrow! Many a tear 
Has fallen on my cold cheek, and many a sigh, 
Called forth by thee, has swell’d my aching breast; 
¥et still I bless thee, oh thou chastening power! 
For aii I bless thee—Thou hast taught my soul 
To rest upon itself—to look beyond 
The narrow bounds of Time and fix its hopes 
On the sure basis of Eternity. 
Meanwhile, even in this transitory scene, 
Of what hast thou deprived me? Has thy hand 
Closed up the book of Knowledge, drawn a veil 
O’er the fair face of Nature, or destroyed 
The tender pleasures of domestic life? 
Ah no! ’tis thine to call forth in the heart 
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bid Each better feeiing: thou awakenest there 
| | That unconfined Philanthropy which feels 
For ali the unhappy—that warm sympathy 
| Which casting every selfish care aside 


Finds its own biiss in seeing others blest; 
That Melancholy, tender yet sublime, 
Which, feeling all the nothingness of earth, 
Exalts the soul to Heaven: and more than these 
That pure Devotion which even in an hour 
ak Of agonizing pain can fill the eyes with 
| Tears of ecstasy—such tears perhaps 
| | As angels love to shed.—- 
| : These are thy gifts, oh Sickness! these to me 
i | Thou hast vouchsafed, and taught me how to prize. 
i i Shall my soul shrink from aught thou hast ordain’d? 
ae Shall I e’er envy the luxurious train 
Around whose path Prosperity has strewn 
Her gilded toys? Ah let them still pursue 
The shining trifles; never shall they know 
Such pure and holy pleasures as await 
The heart refined by suffering. Not to them 
Does Fancy sing her wild romantic song. 
°Tis not for them her glowing hand undraws 
The sacred veil that hides the angelic world. 
They hear not in the music of the wind 
“tie Celestial voices, that in whispers sweet, 
| Call to the flowers, the young and bashfu! flowers: 
; They see not at the shadowy hour of eve 
: Descending spirits, who on silver wing 
i Glide through the air, and to their harps divine 
Sing in soft notes the vesper hymn of praise; 
Or pausing for a moment as they turn 
7) Their radiant eyes on'this poliuted scene, 
he Drop on their golden harps the pitying tear. 
Prosperity I count thy gifts no more! 


- Nor thine Hygeia! ‘yet to thee 
I breathe one fervent prayer—attend the strain.. 
Pie If for my faded brow, thy hand prepare 
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Some future wreath, let me the gift resign, 

Transfer the rosy garland, bid it bloom 

Around the temples of that friend beloved, 

On whose maternal bosom even now 

I lay my aching head, and as I mark 

The smile that plays upon her speaking face, 
Forget that I have ever shed a tear. 


| 


MILITARY AND NAVAL GALLANTRY. 


ALTHOUGH bent on an undeviating adherence to a resolution 
which we formerly expressed, never to suffer the pages of the 
Port Folio to be in the slightest degree embroiled by political dis- 
cussions, we, notwithstanding, consider ourselves at liberty to 
make known our sentiments and give language to our feelings in 
relation to events which are vitally interesting to the reputation of 
our country. 

It is, therefore, with peculiar satisfaction that we avail our- 
selves of the present occasion to tender to the readers of this 
Journal and to the public in general, our hearty congratulations on 
the late occurrences on our northern frontiers. Ardently as we 
wish for the termination of the war, in which our country is at 
present engaged, we are notwithstanding delighted that that event 
has not taken place, till our character in arms—we mean by /and— 
has been somewhat retrieved. By sea, it is laced beyond the reach 
of accident and misfortune. 

The opening of the third campaign, in Upper Canada, augurs 
well both as to the taients and fortune of the commanding officer. 
General Brown appears to have concerted his measures with wis- 
dom and secrecy, and to have executed them with promptitude, 
skill and vigour. The battle on Chippeway plains was fought 
with great coolness and decisive effect. It was no empty parade 
or hollow sound of war. It was the strife of death, where valour 
and skill were alike conspicuous. In every particular calculated 
to confer reputation in arms, the superiority was signally on the 
American side—in bravery and discipline, firmness and skill, regu- 
larity of movement and effective dexterity in the use of the mus- 
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ket. The laurels won in that encounter more than supply the place 
of those that had been previously lost on any single occasion. In- 
deed, considering the case in all its circumstances, we do not hesitate 
to hail the victory of Chippeway as an achievement which goes far 
towards a complete redemption of our lost reputation. It is, 
therefore, with sentiments of peculiar pleasure that we unite our 
voice to that of our country in bestowing on general Brown and 
his companions in arms the eulogy to which they are so eminent- 
ly entitied. Should the war continue we shall regard their ex- 
ploits on the 5th of July as only a piedge of something that is to 
follow, more glorious to themselves and more honourable to their 
country: and we have no doubt but the pledge will be faithfully 
redeemed. It belongs tu the brave to surpass expectation, and 
to perform every thing short of impossibilities. 

To the gallantry and good conduct of Brig. Gen. Scott, the se- 
cond in command, it is evident that the splendourof our suceesses on 
the plains of Chippeway are in a great measure ascribabie. ‘To that 
hope of our army-tnat Marcellus of the day, we trust that the hearts 
of our countrymen will never prove ungrateful, nor their tongues 
be reluctant to bestow on him the merited meed of applause. 

We should deem ourselves culpable were we to remain silent 
on the present occasion in relation to the gallant but unfortunate 
Porter. In speaking on this topic now, we are sensible that we 
precede the deliberations of a court of Inquiry. But of that we 
are regardless. We know what the decision of such a tribunal 
must be; and we feel no indelicacy in anticipating its report. 

Disabled by the act of God, and greatly overpowered by the 
number and force of his enemy, captain Porter has indeed lost his 
ship and many of his brave associates in battle; but not a speck is 
dimmed on the escutcheon of his honour. Like pure gold from the 
refining crucible, that has issued from the fiery trial with renova- 
ted lustre. 

Captain Porter and his gallant crew have done precisely what 
we expected of them—al/ that mortals, situated as they were, could 


do. Itis but justice to declare our confident belief that 20 people 
on earth, except Americans, waquld have done as much. High au- 
thority for this belief is the fact, that the records of naval wai fare 
afford no instance of such a defence of a vessel under such cir- 
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cumstances, as that which took place in the case of the Essex. 
To have sustained, for two hours and a half, within the reach of 
their shot Lut beyond that ofthe greater part of her own, the fire of 
double her number of guns worked by twice her complement of men, 
is a sample of resistance of which no country on earth except Ame- 
rica can boast. In the technical language of the world the capture 
of the Essex will be called a defeat. But for all the purposes of 
renown to captain Porter and his brave associates, it was a brilliant 


victory. Assuch we trust it will be viewed and rewarded by their 
country. 

In relation to this unparalleled scene of American gallantry, it 
shall be our business to be more particular hereafter. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE regret that the very liberal and gentlemanly note from 
eur worthy correspondent, Mr. Holland, of Charleston,.South Ca- 
rolina, was received at too late a period to be acted on in the pre- 
sent number of the Port Folio. In our next it shall receive tie at- 
tention it merits. In the mean time it would be laying an undue 
restraint on our feelings not to say, that Mr. Holland’s note is such 
as does equal credit to his head and heart. It shows him to be su- 
perior to ail the littleness of envy, and to have attained an honour- 
able mastery over himself. Praise must never be withheld from him 
who so magnanimously praises the performance of a competitor. 

We have received our worthy correspondent R’s transla- 
tion of the Latin elegy on tiie death of Mr. William Thomson, 
published in The Port Folio for June last; but have to lament that 


it is written in a hand so unusually intricate that we are unable to 
read it. Were we to attempt to print from it, mistakes would ine- 
vitably ensue. We are compelled, therefore, to apply ior a fairer 
copy. 

‘We avail ourselves of this opportunity to intreat our corres- 
pondents in general, to write to us ina handas {air as possible. To say 


nothing of our own trouble and ditiiculty in decyphering a careless 
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or intricate hand, mistakes in printing from it are frequently ine- 
vitable. It is altogether probable, that in this way the composi- 
tion of our correspondents’ papers is sometimes unintentionally 








altered and injured. 

The papers relating to the Philadelphia Athenzeum, obligingly 
placed in our hands by one of our correspondents, are unavoida- 
bly excluded from the present number of The Port Folio; but 
shall receive a place in the next. It will afford us at all times 
peculiar gratification to do every thing in our power to promote 
the objects, and make more extensively known the arrangements 


and merits of that excellent institution. 


We have received a sensible and well written paper, entitled 
* Thoughts on the employment of Militia.” Notwithstanding the 
vital importance of the subject, and the care which the author has 
taken to purge the article of party poiltics, we feel some scruples 
in relation to its admission into The Port Folio. If the author re- 
side in Philadelphia, as we believe he does, an interview with 
him would be gratifying to us. By such a step our scruples may 
possibly be removed, and the paper admitted to the place to which 
its general merits intitle it. 

_ 

Two additional numbers of “ /dversaria’’ have been received, 
as also a further communication of the “ Votes of a Desultory 
Reader.” These valuable papers are held in reserve for the fu- 
ture pages of The Port Folio, and a continuation of the favours olf 
their authors is solicited. 

Our correspondent, who furnished us, some time since, with 
an excellent account of the earthquake of the year 1812, in the 
city of Charleston, will not consider himself neglected because his 
paper has not yet been laid before the public. It lies in our bu- 
reau, where it shall not repose much longer—among our most 
highly valued communications. 

We find it oftentimes essentially necessary to make the pri- 
ority of papers yield to the propriety and fitness of associating 
and grouping them. This is a circumstance which no one can sa 
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weil appreciate as he who has been engaged in the task of select- 
ing materials for a periodical work. Our first object is the inter- 
est of our journal, connected with the gratification and improve- 
ment of our readers. Our second, even-handed justice and im- 
partiality to our correspondents. 


— 


TRIBUTE TO GALLANTRY AND MERIT. 


A letter we had the honour of receiving the other day from 
commodore Decatur respecting the biograpiiical notice of captain 
Warrington, which appeared in the last number of The Port Fo- 
lio, contains, among other complimentary expressions, thie ioliow- 
ing sentence: 

“ It affords me great pleasure to unite my voice with the pub- 
lic sentiment in praise of captain Warrington.” 

Such a tribute frem sucha source, where, to unsuspected can- 
dour are added the best opportunity and the highest competency 


to judge—Laudari a /uadato—amounts to the most precious and 
highly prized eulogy. 


COMMUNICATED FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


OBITUARY. 


Diep suddenly, in this city, on the 20th of May last, Mrs. Mary 
Ann Ruea, consort of general Jonathan Riea, of Trenton, and 
daughter of the late doctor M‘Ilvain, of Burlington, New-Jersey. 
The death of this interesting woman is a source of bereavement 
and lasting serrow to a numerous and respectable circle of friends, 
to whom she was endeared, not more by kindred and connexion, 
than by the excellence of her intellect, and the benevolent and amia- 
ble qualities of her heart. To the quickness of apprehension cha- 
racteristic of her sex, she united, in a delicate frame, the vigour 
and compass of a masculine mind, highly improved by careful 
cultivation, and constantly employed in promoting the happiness 
of all around her. The loss of this excellent woman has left a 
void, which, to many, will never be supplied, and can be allevia- 


ted only by the melancholy remembrance of her accomplishments 
and virtues. 


Philadeifhia, July 18th, 1814. 
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